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ARMING iis also a business, 
and competition is forcing great 
changes in the farming world. 
Every farmer is in competition with 
all the farmers who raise the same 


















































a keener competition; others drift along 
on the farms, where, at the least, a living is to be had. 

















What is the key to the profit the prospering 
farmers are able to make year after year? 

The truth is that they have learned to change their 
methods to meet the changing times. Labor is high and 
they cut it to the bone. Time is money and they 
conserve it—using 24 hours per day when necessary. 
With them the point is not whether their old 
machines are “as good as the day they were bought”; 
the question is rather “What is available that will 
do faster, better work?” 









































They use the broad scope of tractor power and equip- 





Farming Costs Must Be Cut 
with Modern Equipment 


LIFE is a battle of wits. Everywhere we match 
‘intelligence and skill against the abilities of other 
people. Competition is the spice of life. And the 
result is always survival of the fittest! In busi- 
ness, some men prosper mightily. But do you know 
that in 19209, a prosperous year, failure overtook 
23,000 business enterprises, according to U. S. 
Department of Commerce figures? Competition 
was too much for them. Their costs of doing 
business ate up their profits. 


McCormick-Deering 


1831 


ment for every season, crop, and operation. 
They plow more furrows, plant and 
cultivate more rows per trip, and reap 
ae wider swaths. They make full use of 
1931 equipment, knowing that half-way 


crops and products he raises. Again it McCORMICK measures are costly. 

is the fittest farmers who survive and Rea per The prospering farmers, in short, are 
prosper. Difficulties overtake the ; those who match intelligence and good 
others. Many drift to the cities to face Centennial management against the majority of 


farmers. They keep account of all their 
costs, and they watch for leaks. They know that pro- 
duction costs must be fought at every turn. 

When you take charge of a farming enterprise, 
resolve to be numbered among the farmers who 
are fit, and arm and equip to keep abreast of the 
best of them. Go after your own costs of production 
with the tremendous benefits of McCormick-Deer- 
ing Tractors and Equipment, as thousands of farin- 
ers are already doing. Let the McCormick-Deering 
dealer help you. His advice may be very valuable. 
And write us for catalogs and for information as 
to great savings made by others. 
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Vigan’ Bird 
in Dull Finish 


This dullness is knit into the fabric of Humming 


Birds —you can’t tub, rub or fade it out—as | 
America’s smartest dressed women have dis- | 


covered. 


produced by multi-twisted yarns and that pro- 


duces a beautiful uniform finish that lasts and 
actually improves the wearing qualities of the 


sides having a tendency to rot the fabric. 


Silk chiffons with Picot Tops and French Heels, 
$1.50 and $1.95. 
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There is a vast difference between the dull finish | 


duced by chemical methods. The former pro- | 


stockings, while the latter soon fades out, be- | 
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Selling Eggs By Mail 


ARKETING is in the limelight. 

Producers are focusing their at- 

tention on ways and means to 
increase sales and economize on the costs 
of marketing their products. This very 
commendable attitude is contagious and 
spreading thru our agricultural enter- 
prises, clear back to the producer. Like 
many other similar pieces of education 
this movement in- 
spires some persons 
to go to extremes. 
A catch phrase such 
as, “cut out the 
middleman’’, at- 
tracts these over- 
enthusiastic persons 
very quickly and in 
their effort to wipe 
out a so-called in- 
justice at the hands 
of these middlemen, 
they will market 
their product at 
higher costs to the 
retail merchant, or 
perhaps even to the 
consumer. This 
article is not a de- 
fense of any class 
of merchants or 
people, nor any sys- 
tem of merchandis- 
ing or marketing, 
but rather a simple study of how an 
egg producer should locate his best mar- 
ket and means of marketing with partic- 
ular reference to direct selling by using 
the U. S. Parcel Post system. Let us 
look facts in the face and see what 
marketing possibilities a New York State 
egg producer, for instance, has for dis- 
posing of his product, go into the costs, 
methods, and possibilities of parcel post 
selling and briefly compare the other 
methods with it. 


The various possible sale methods which 
a producer of eggs in New York State 
might employ could be listed as follows: 
first, eat the eggs at home and thus reduce 
the cost of other foods, second, sell them 
to neighbors who call for the eggs at the 
door, third, take them to the local store 
and trade them for merchandise or sell 
them outright, fourth, sell them to the 
huckster who comes around to pick up 
eggs, fifth, if on a well-traveled highway, 
sell them at a roadside stand, sixth, ship 
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them regularly to a commission merchant, 
wholesale receiver or jobber in a large city, 
seventh, establish a house to house egg 
route and peddle the eggs frequently to 
private customers, in a nearby city, 
eighth, establish customers at distant 
points where eggs may be sent regularly 
through the parcel post mail service. 
These are not all of the possible methods 


Figure 1. SMALL QUANTITY MAILING CASES 


Cases A, B, and E are the returnable type of egg mailing case, while C and D are known as “‘one trip” cases. 


of selling eggs but they constitute the ones 
which are most commonly used by pro- 
ducers. Let us consider the last method 
and see what it involves. 

To sell eggs directly to consumers we 
must first know the quality and color of 
eggs which they demand. This depends 
on local preferences, alternative possi- 
bilities of buying better eggs and the 
financial class into which they belong. 
Having determined this we should strive 
to produce the kind and quality of product 
which they want, if it can be done eco- 
nomically. 


EXT we should candle all the eggs 

we sell to consumers, and grade 
them for size and appearance, if financial 
returns warrant it. Candling however, 
is of paramount importance, as by this 
method of inspection a producer can 
quickly and easily eliminate low quality 
and inedible eggs which in the hands of 
the consumer hurt the reputation of the 
producer and tend to destroy the appetite 


for eggs. Successful egg selling is built up 
on this assurance to the consumer that the 
poor eggs have been removed. Candling 
equipment which can be used with many 
different kinds of illumination can be 
purchased at moderate prices. 

In grading eggs a scale of some kind 
should be used. While one soon becomes 


expert at judging the weight of eggs very 


quickly it is wise to 
use a scale to check 
one’s judgment oc- 
casionally especial- 
ly for eggs which 
fall on the line be- 
tween two grades. 
The next consid- 
eration is how to 
pack and ship these 
eggs. There are two 
types of parcel post 
packages in com- 
mon use — the re- 
turnable and the 
“one-trip” type. In 
figures 1 and 2 are 
seen eight different 
makes of packages. 
All except C and D 
in figure 1, are of 
the returnable type, 
which means that 
they are to be re- 
turned by the con- 
sumer to the producer to be used in 
succeeding shipments until they are 
lost or too badly damaged to be safe. 
These returnable packages must be made 
strong to withstand many shipments. 
This means that the construction must be 
heavier. This feature increases the cost 
of shipping. On the whole, the cost of 
postage, to the consumer, full and returned 
empty, together with the fact that the 
original cost is comparatively high, makes 
them less desirable than the “one-trip” 
packages, whose cost is low and which 
are light in weight, keeping down shipping 
costs. 
HE lower cost of shipping the non- 
returnable case as compared with the 
returnable and also the economy of large 
capacity. The one-dozen package may 
be purchased for 8.4c while the 3- 
dozen package can be bought for 4.3¢ per 
dozen. ‘One-trip’ packages may also be 
purchased in 6 and 9g dozen sizes. A 
feature of practically all the ‘“‘one-trip” 




































































































86 
packages with which the writer is familiar, 


which he doesn’t like is that there is not 
enough cushion provided to insure the safe 


Figure 2. 
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transportation of the eggs. This is an im- 
portant consideration and must not be 
overlooked. “Before leaving the subject 





LARGE QUANTITY EGG MAILING CASES 


These cases are designed to carry larger quantities of eggs and are returnable 
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of packages a word should be said about 
the use of a half of a standard 30 dozen egg 
case. Such a case is light in weight, nop. 
returned, economical in cost (1-2¢ per 
dozen) and more economical to ship than 
any other package listed above. Using 
excelsior pads, standard cup flats and good 
fillers makes this a very safe package. 


One must not overlook the possibility of 
using other means of transportation than 
the parcel post service. In many cases, 
especially on the larger capacity and 
weight packages, railway express service 
is cheaper. Private delivery may also 
prove economical. 


In comparing the parcel post method of 
direct with some of the other methods 
listed above no specific, accurate state- 
ment can be made. One should, however, 
study all possibilities, become acquainted 
with costs and selling prices and pursue 
the most economical and practical course. 
The main thing is to give each an honest 
consideration and not to merely let go of 
the eggs in the easiest possible way. Lack 
of thought, study and trial, wreck more 
poultry businesses than low prices do. 


The Poultry Short Course 


NCE in the lifetime of all of us 

comes a chance to better our- 

selves. The immortal Shake- 
speare first realized this truth when he 
wrote the words which are still as true as 
when he wrote them: “There is a tide in 
the affairs of men which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to Fortune; neglected, all 
the voyage of our lives is bound in shallows 
and in misery.” 

Holding this truth to be self-evident, I 
perused official literature regarding the 
course duration and its advantages, and 
being aware that Cornell University ranks 
as one of the leading American Institu- 
tions; that the faculty consists of men who 
have attained preeminent positions and 
who are recognized as leading poultry 
authorities I realized that this was an op- 
portunity which should be grasped, and 
acted accordingly. Having been privi- 
leged for some six weeks to associate 
with the student body, for which I have 
great personal admiration, I feel it a duty 
to express the unqualified pleasure that I 
have derived from their associations and 
those of the members of the faculty. 


It is evident that my colleagues—many 
of whom have had several years practical 
experience on American poultry plants— 
are courteous, broadminded, ambitious, 
conscientious young men of charming 
personality, determined to uphold the 
traditions of the poultry husbandry de- 
partment and emulate the feats of their 
predecessors. One of my outstanding im- 
pressions has been the thorough efficiency 
of the members of the faculty: their un- 
failing courtesy; their willingness to assist, 
often at personal inconvenience, those of 
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us who may be somewhat backward or 
who possess limited practical poultry ex- 
perience in this country. They appear to 
hold in a remarkable manner the confi- 
dence and esteem of those who attend their 
lectures and practical demonstrations. 


COMPARISON between my pres- 

ent course and that in Canada in 
general agriculture, would obviously be 
out of place. I am of the unalterable 
opinion that the college curriculum is such, 
combining as it does theoretical and 
practical experience, that students who 
assimilate the information given, and at- 
tend lectures regularly, should on com- 
pletion of their course be in a position to 
hold poultry positions of responsibility and 
derive consequent pecuniary benefit. 

It is evident as the course progresses 
that some previous poultry experience on 
a successful plant is of inestimable benefit 
to the student. Lack of experience is a 
handicap to many of us, particularly my- 
self, who now realize that many of my 
British methods are obsolete here. The 
average British poultry farmer can hardly 
be considered a specialist in as much as 
other supplementary activities such as, 
rabbit breeding, gardening, and journal- 
ism, engage his attention and supplement 
his other income. 

When one looks back several years and 
compares the standard of the utility fowl 
then, with the standard of to-day. the tre- 
mendous improvement that has been made 
in the laying qualities of the fowl is 
amazing. The foundation of the success 
in all countries visited by the writer is 
generally due to experimental work done 
by the agricultural college’s department 


of poultry husbandry together with the 
dissemination of authentic information. 
Avoidance and control of diseases, the 
adoption of more modern methods, the 
science of breeding, housing, feeding, 
rearing, and marketing are all thoroughly 
discussed here and should be of great 
value to the New York State poultry 
farmer. Consequently I maintain that 
increased attendance at the winter poultry 
husbandry course would be conducive to 
the maintenance of the position which 
New York State has attained in the poultry 
industry in spite of the vagrancies of sea- 
sons or the fluctuation of individual years. 


T IS not enough for a general or poultry 

farmer to live laborious days. He 
must constantly be ready to test, and 
possibly to assimilate the latest ideas and 
devices arranged for the better prosecu- 
tion of his craft and the lightening of his 
labors. If his son or daughter is to succeed 
him, he must realize that they may be 
handicapped without having the oppor- 
tunity for even a short technical training, 
and he should assist in promoting their 
material welfare and usefulness as citizens 
by offering them some technical training 
at a recognized college of agriculture. 

It may be worth mentioning that at a 
Canadian agricultural college in Ontario 
over 21,000 young men and women have 
received inspiration and valuable instruc- 
tion at short winter courses, and derived 
considerable pecuniary benefit therefrom. 

If my personal experience is any ¢ri- 
terion, the training provided for the winter 
poultry course student is unequalled. ex- 
ceeding my greatest expectations. 
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There’s a Trick in Pickin’ a Chicken 


coe feeds his chickens rubber,” ex- 

claimed Father as he wrestled with 
the bird before him in a mighty effort to 
earve it. We were at Sunday dinner at 
camp. Several days of outdoor living had 
given everyone a@ ravenous appetite, and it 
was, therefore, a great disappointment to 
learn that the main dish of the meal was 
too tough to be palatable. 

We were far removed from a reliable 
butcher, and when Joe had been sent to a 
neighboring farmer’s that morning fora 
chicken for dinner, his only thought had 
been to be sure to bring back one that was 
large enough for the five of us. As a re- 
sult, the victim of his purchase was a 
tough old hen. Probably one of the pro- 
verbial “‘car-dodgers.”” Anyway, she didn’t 
carve as though she had lived in a refined 
chicken yard, but rather as though she 
had been forced to scratch around for a 
living. 

Anyone who has had any sad experi- 
ences in buying poultry, realizes how 
worth while it is to know a few of the 
fundamentals in its purchase. It saves a 
good deal of time and guess-work, and the 
worry that it prevents is in itself enough 
reason for wanting to know something 
about this subject. When market men 
say that the ordinary housewife doesn’t 
know enough to tell the difference between 
a young and an old bird, it is time that a 
few of us educated ourselves enough so 
that the next time we buy poultry we will 
be able to make an intelligent purchase. 

There are innumerable ways of telling a 
young from an old bird. The skin of a 
young chicken is smooth and soft and its 
neck is soft. 

That of an old bird is coarse and loose 
and its neck is rough. You can always tell 
an old bird by its long blunt claws. A 
young bird’s claws are short and sharp. 


“ Cree LY looks as though Ros- 
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When chickens become older their legs be- 
come more scaley which is another good 
way of judging them. If the bird you are 
purchasing has small bones in comparison 
to the rest of its body, you know that you 
are getting a good deal of meat in pro- 
portion to its weight. If the chicken is 
young, the end of the breast bone farthest 
from the head will be easily bent. As the 
bird grows older, the cartilage hardens and 
the bone is not so easy to bend. A good 
eating chicken has short thick legs, a 
plump wide body, and a breast that is full 
and rounded. 


EEDNESS to say, the diet of a bird 

before it is killed makes a big differ- 
ence in its eating qualities. Milk-fed 
chickens are always good sellers because 
of their delicious flavor. A two weeks milk 
diet before killing makes the meat tender 
and juicy, gives it a good color, and makes 
an even distribution of fat in the muscle 
tissue. Corn-fed chickens although they 


look better and fatter than the milk-fed 


ones, are not so good because most of the 
fat is lost in cooking. A milk-fed chicken 
is lighter in color because its diet bleaches 
the skin and flesh. 


As yet there are no official rules for 
grading poultry. Dealers use their own 
methods of grading. The main differentia- 
tion is that made between fresh-killed 
and frozen birds. By frozen is meant any 
that may have been killed during a season 
of plenty and kept over to a season of 
scarcity. Although fresh-killed chickens 
are frozen to preserve them from the time 
they are killed to the time they reach the 
market, they are not regarded as frozen 
because this is not done to preserve them 
for any length of time. All dealers when 
grading chickens consider age, weight, 
sex, degree of fatness, toughness of flesh, 
and method of fattening. 


There is also a definite classification of 
poultry which it is well to know if one 
expects to go marketing. First we have 
the broilers. They are the young chickens 
from the time they are marketable to the 
time that they weigh 2} pounds. Squab 
broilers are smaller, weighing from ? to 13 
pounds. They are called squab broilers 
because they are the size of young pigeons. 
The friers are heavier, weighing from 2} to 
3% pounds. Any of this size make good 
roasters. The capons make perhaps the 
best roasters because they are large and 
can be served more economically than 
other carcases of equal weight. By 
fowls, the butcher means all female birds 
regardless of weight. They are used for 
fricasseé, croquettes, chicken a la king, 
and hash. 


UCKS and turkeys are selected in 

much the same manner as chicken. 
You can identify a young duck by press- 
ing the wind pipe. If it breaks readily, the 
bird is young. The “young tom” is the 
most desirable turkey for eating purposes. 
The male birds are classified as young and 
old toms, the females as young and old 
hens. Turkey is probably so popular, not 
because it is a superior flavor, but because 
there is so much more meat in proportion 
to the bones that it is much easier to 
serve. Their market weight may vary 
from five to twenty pounds. Turkeys 
have a comparatively short season because 
they as a rule can be bought only from 
November to January. 

Keep in mind a few of these suggestions 
when you buy your next chicken, duck, or 
turkey. The principles are really very 
simple and once you become acquainted 
with them, you won’t think that there is 
such a “trick in pickin’ a chicken.” 


Breeding Efficient Hens 


HERE is an air of activity; every- 
thing is put in order, ready and 
waiting for the arrival of one man. 
The chicken coop is astir; something is 
apparently about to happen and the birds 
seem to realize it, too. They haven’t been 
let out to enjoy the sunshine and chase 
grasshoppers and other choice tidbits that 
appeal to the avian appetite. In fact they 
have been penned up in close quarters, 
the cock birds protesting with loud and 
vociferous crowing, the hens with their 
less ambitious cackle. Do they realize 
that today will decide their fate? Will 
they go off to market, or into the clean, 
comfortable breeding pens? That is the 
question. 
A car drives into the yard and a man 
steps out and introduces himself as the 
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extension specialist from the New York 
State College of Agriculture. A few min- 
utes of preparation and he is ready. The 
first pen of birds is herded into their coops 


and quickly, but certainly, passed one at 
a time to this specialist who has trained 
himself to detect the slackers and appraise 
production capacity and breeding ability. 
Because of long practice and experience, 
his decision is quickly reached. This one 
goes out, this one is banded with a bright, 
shiny copper band, and that one with a 
new brass tag. Each type of band signifies 
a difference in the ability of its wearer. 
Soon this pen is finished, the slackers and 
defective birds are in coops, and those 
that passed are proudly strutting around 
their pens showing their new bracelets, or 
rather anklets, if a hen can be said to have 
an ankle. The rest of the pens are simi- 
larly handled and examined and the job is 
done. The inspector climbs into his car 
and is off to the next flock. Thus we see 
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COCKERELS AWAITING INSPECTION 


A Flock of Cockerels on Range in the Fall Waiting for Certification by a Representative 
from the College 


the contact between the poultryman and 
the New York State plan for breed im- 
provement. 

The lessons derived from years of re- 
search, experimentation, and practical ex- 
perience in selecting birds for productive 
capacity and ability to transfer this capa- 
city to future generations are brought to 
the farmer by these specially trained 
experts. These men are extension special- 
ists and staff members who have studied 
and worked in the poultry department, 
constantly striving to improve their ability 
to select the best. The results of constant 
research, both at the Cornell Experiment 
Station and at experiment stations and 
colleges all over the country are brought 
together and then in turn passed on to the 
poultryman by this service. 

Every state is working to help its farmers 
help themselves by bringing about im- 
provements and increased ability to earn 
a satisfactory living. Each department of 
the State College has been constantly 
striving to better its particular branch and, 
by so improving each part of the farmer’s 
enterprise, make the whole farm a better 
place to live and to work. 

Not many years ago poultry were the 
scavengers, a neglected by-product, on 
most farms. Every farm had a few hens, 
but no special care or attention were given 
them; if they laid eggs, well and good, if 
not, too bad. A few farms were inten- 
sively raising chickens as their main source 
of income, but these were the exception 
rather than the rule. Experiment sta- 
tions and colleges began taking active 
interest in poultry, attempting to better 
this industry as was being done with the 
other agricultural industries. 


DEFINITE plan for poultry im- 
provement was established in the 
fall of 1903 at the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. This 
program may be outlined under three 
definite steps. The first, to discover by 
research the characters indicating consti- 
tutional vigor, and egg and meat produc- 
tion. The second, to apply the knowledge 
thus acquired to culling out the least 
desirable birds; and lastly selecting for 
breeding the most desirable. The growth 
and development of certification in New 
York State has been the direct and neces- 
sary outcome of this plan. 
The development of reliable culling 
methods was quickly followed by the 
certification and sealed leg banding of 


superior, high vitality, heavy laying fowls 
as choice foundation breeding flocks. The 
year 1918 saw such a program definitely 
inaugurated as an educational demonstra- 
tion project. 

The basic principles of the entire New 
York breed improvement program: normal 
size and high vitality, productivity, su- 
perior egg quality, and freedom from 
important breed defects were emphasized 
in this selection service. It was designed 
primarily, to secure better all round breed- 
ing birds, rather than merely to secure egg 
producers. Of course, production char- 
acters receive the major consideration, but 
vitality and constitutional vigor as well as 
freedom from important standard defects 
are emphasized. The natural result of 
this program is higher egg production, but 
in addition, stronger, healthier birds, 
greater hatchability and more liveable 
chicks are produced. 

Theoretically, a breeder who has a 
thorough understanding of culling methods 
and has the courage to apply this know- 
ledge could practise certification methods 
and make satisfactory progress. But 
knowledge must be combined with the 
ability to judge good breeding quality. 
This ability is acquired only through care- 
ful teaching, constant practise, and com- 
parison with ever improving standards. 


Trapnesting is an important adjunct 
and supplement to certification, but often 
leads a breeder astray from his program. 
The importance of one factor, production, 
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is very apt to be overstressed, and bef, 
many years the breeder finds himself ; 
serious trouble because of lack of attenti, 
to other important factors. Also, th 
breeder, with his knowledge of the actyj 
production records, does not have {hy 
courage to eliminate highly producti; 
birds which do not have other desirgh} 
breeding characters. 

Certification is of tremendous value jy 
the trapnester in that an unprejudice| 
judge, who has had experience with may 
strains of birds, uninfluenced by knov. 
ledge of records or familiarity with certain 
birds, passes or rejects each on the go 
basis of individual merit as a breeder, Ii 
greatest good, nevertheless, is for the 
average poultryman who would probably 
otherwise do little or nothing toward breed 
improvement. Certification standards ar 
not fixed; they become stricter each yea 
as the benefits of intensive breed improv. 
ment make themselves apparent. Its 
purpose begins where culling leaves off, in 
the selection of the choice breeders work- 
ing for the improvement of each flock. Its 
chief purpose is not the mere selection of 
the best layers, as many apparently think. 


xX PREVIOUSLY stated, certifica- 
tion began as an extension project 
of the poultry department at Cornell in 
1918. It soon reached that stage in de 
velopment where it could no longer be 
treated as a departmental project. It be 
came necessary to form a State organiz- 
tion for the purpose of managing the work 
and, it was hoped, extending the sphere of 
its influence. Such an organization was 
formed in 1922 which took entire charge 
of the work and expanded it to other 
branches of allied breed improvement 
service, with the continued whole-hearted 
cooperation of the poultry department. 
The New York State Cooperative Poultry 
Certification Association, as it was then 
established, put the work on a self-sup- 
porting basis removing the burden of ex 
pense from the extension program of the 
New York State College of Agriculture. 
The cost to each co-operator was greatly 
increased and caused many of them to 





AT HOME IN WINTER QUARTERS 


New York State Production Bred Birds in their Winter Quarters Busy at the Job of Producing 
Eggs for Market and Hatching 
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BREEDERS ON RANGE IN FALL 


The Cornell Countryman 


A Flock of Breeders on Range in the Fall Before the Visit of an Expert Inspector from 
the College of Agriculture 


drop the service. In spite of the lowering 
in actual number of poultrymen, the total 
number of birds approved and banded 
each year has constantly increased until 
from approximately 3,500 birds approved 
in 1918 we find over 75,000 officially 
banded breeders ready for the 1931 season 
in the flocks of New York State farmers. 

The name of the association was changed 
to the New York State Cooperative Offi- 
cial Poultry Breeders, Incorporated, in 


1928 and, in keeping with its policy of 
maintaining the best, the requirements for 
certification have been advanced as rapidly 
as possible. One of the first home Record 
of Performance projects in the United 
States was begun under its auspices with 
the cooperation of the New York State 
College of Agriculture and which now, in 
its fifth year, has the largest enrollment, 
both in number of cooperators and number 
of birds trapped, of the self-supported 
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official R. O. P. associations in the United 
States. The Standards maintained are 
as high, or higher, for every grade of 
breeding quality, supervised, certified, and 
pedigreed official Record of Performance 
birds, as those in force anywhere in the 
United States. 

Due to the firm foundation of basic 
principles upon which it was founded, the 
unfailing and tireless efforts of those who 
conceived and guided its progress through 
the course of its existence, and the hearty 
cooperation of all who have participated 
in its development and benefits, the New 
York State plan for breed improvement 
has developed a distinctly New York 
“rugged refined” type of business bird 
with a reputation that is known from 
coast to coast for productive quality. The 
work is just begun, constant research and 
study will lead to the improvement and 
advancement so necessary to the main- 
tainence of an enviable reputation. 


The White House Conference on Child Health 


By Martha Van Rensselaer ’00 


RESIDENT Roosevelt in 1909, 

President Wilson in 1919, and 

President Hoover in 1929, called a 
White House Conference in the interest of 
children because of their belief that the 
opportunity of the nation lies in their 
health and protection. The first confer- 
ence made recommendations to Congress 
and to the Governors of the States con- 
cerning the care of dependent children. 


As a result, of this conference the Chil- 
ren’s Bureau was organized in the United 
States Department of Labor to investigate 
and report on all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children among all classes of 
people and to investigate the question of 
infant mortality, orphanages, juvenile 
courts, dangerous occupations, accidents, 
and diseases of children. 


Ten years later the second conference 
was organized by the Children’s Bureau 
and called by President Wilson. It con- 
fined its activities to the economic and 
social basis for child welfare standards, in- 
cluding child health, child labor and the 
standardization of child welfare laws. 


The present conference known as the 
White House Conference for Child Health 
and Protection marks an advance in the 
consideration of child needs and is an 
indication of the changing family and 
society. 

Funds from private sources were made 
available by the President to defray the 
expense of investigations. The planning 
committee consisting of twenty-seven men 
and women, all of whom are deeply inter- 
ested in children, was selected for volunteer 
service in instituting and promoting the 
conference, 


and Protection 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of 
the Interior, was made official head of. the 
organization with close affiliation with the 
Children’s Bureau, the office of the Sur- 
geon General, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and other government agencies. 
Then came the task of organizing com- 
mittees with the result that four main 
sections were established to work on the 
following general subjects: 

Section I, Medical service, including 
growth and development; prenatal and 
maternal care; medical care of children. 

Section II, Public health service and 
administration, including public health 
organization; communicable disease con- 
trol; milk production and control. 

Section III, Education and Training, 
including the family and parent education; 
the infant and pre-school child; the school 
child; vocational guidance and child labor; 
recreation and physical education; special 
classes; youth outside the home and 
school. 

Section IV, The Handicapped, including 
prevention, maintenance, protection, in- 
cluding, state and local organizations for 
the handicapped; physically and mentally 
handicapped, socially handicapped. 

The sections were divided into sub-com- 
mittees with a membership of twelve 
hundred specialists engaged in an intensive 
study of their respective fields to make a 
contribution to the health and protection 
of the American child. Meeting from 
time to time for discussion and report as a 
result of research and study they continued 
their studies until November 1930 when 
their findings were reported at the White 
House Conference which was called in 
Washington by the President. 


T WAS an unprecedented occasion in 

Washington when nearly four thousand 
persons interested in child health and wel- 
fare responded to the invitation to attend 
the Conference. They represented na- 
tional, state and local groups which are 
doing outstanding work in the interest of 
child life. They were medical men and 
women, economists, sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, home economists, parents, teachers, 
and other leaders of youth. 

The largest audience rooms in Washing- 
ton were secured for general sessions and 
provision made for section meetings where 
the reports of committees were discussed. 

Radio connection was arranged and ad- 
vance notices sent of the opportunity of 
the people to listen in. 

Within a week the proceedings of the 
three day conference were published by 
the United States Daily and sent to the 
full invitation list of over five thousand. 

The White House Conference office in 
Washington is now editing the findings 
and recommendations of the Conference 
for immediate use in schools, libraries and 
homes. 

After the Conference the task is to make 
the findings and recommendations a part 
of family, school, and community life. 
Educational and industrial organizations, 
parents and teachers are asking for guid- 
ance in adapting Conference findings to 
their programs. 

When the reports are completed they 
will be made available in a series of vol- 
umes and monoliths. They will add 
greatly to the working basis of parent 


education. (Continued on page 96) 





















































































































































































































































































Aren’t We Modest Though? 


E ARE mighty proud of our Ag College and what it does, 

but we wouldn’t let anyone else know of our pride for 
anything. The College has almost innumerable trophies and cups 
representing accomplishment in many lines, but these are all 
carefully hidden away. A few have been discovered by careful ob- 
servers in a dark corner at the library door, but who knows when 
and for what were they won? How many have ever seen 
the fine array of trophies in the animal husbandry building, or 
those in the poultry building? There are probably others around 
the campus that have never come to light. The Ag College has 
been in the habit of winning the inter-college athletic trophy each 
year, but how many know what it looks like? 

If this be modesty let us throw it aside, gather these trophies 
together, use a box of silver polish, and show them to the world. 
Roberts Hall or the new Plant Industry Building, which by the 
way hasn’t been named yet, should provide a place where these 
trophies may all be safely exhibited to the view of everyone. 


The Opinion of a Poet 
HE Irish poet, George William Russell, is to speak at 
Cornell during the coming Farm and Home Week. We are 
fortunate in having him here, for he is a prominent figure in Irish 
agricultural economics and has a suggestion for the farmers of 
the United States. 

Mr. Russell has been associated with Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
prime mover in the reorganization of Irish agriculture. These 
two men are largely responsible for the building up of the co- 
operative movement in rural Ireland. Mr. Russell has been work- 
ing in the capacity of “a man with imagination to put life and 
spirit into economic facts,”’ and his writings have been a powerful 
force in the revival of wholesome community life. 

It is his opinion that the remedy for curing the depression 
among farmers can be found in cooperative organizations,—that 
no matter how poor the land or the agriculture, organization will 
help it. He.has for a basis of this opinion the example of 1100 
formerly poor communities which have prospered and are linked 
together through federations for group marketing and purchas- 
ing. The view in Ireland is that a farmer is a manufacturer and is 
therefore entitled to buy his supplies and materials at wholesale 
as are other manufacturers. Mr. Russell states that it is impos- 
sible for any group to be economically successful if the members of 
that group are forced to buy at retail and to sell at wholesale, 
which he maintains is the condition of the farmer in the United 
States. 

Ag Dramatics 
HE Plant Industry Building is practically completed, the 
plans for the new Home Economics Building are being 
drawn, the work on the new Farm Management Building will 
soon be starting, and as far as we know the plans for none of 


Through Our Wide Windows 





these buildings include an auditorium in which plays may be 
given. We wonder if the building program of the State Colleges 
will be completed without any provisions being made for ade. 
quate facilities for promoting dramatic work? 

Bailey Hall is practically out of the question when it comes to 
the staging of plays. The organ makes it necessary to erect a 
large amount of steel work to make any kind of a stage, and even 
then the players cannot be heard by their audiences without 
shouting. Roberts Hall is an ideal place to show the people from 
rural communities what can be done with the minimum of 
equipment. 

The College of Agriculture, through the department of rural 
social organization has been promoting dramatics in rural con- 
munities. Kermis is trying to train students in amateur dra- 
matics to go back to their home communities and promote in- 
terest in producing plays. Kermis is also sponsoring a nation- 
wide contest for the writing of plays with rural settings so that 
there will be some plays available for use in the grange halls and 
churches of the rural sections of the State. The contest has drawn 
over sixty plays in its first year. But there isn’t any place on the 
upper campus in which either county dramatic contests or student 
plays may be produced with any degree of success. 

We hope that whoever it is that decides what shall be included 
in new buildings, will consider the possibility of erecting a plat- 
form, that will be suitable for the presentation of plays, either in 
one of the large lecture rooms or an auditorium. 


The Rise of Polo at Cornell 
T THE end of a fairly successful season, polo prospects are 
exceptionally bright. There is much new enthusiasm and 
organized effort being expended to enlarge and supplement the 
sport until it shall hold a permanent place among the major 
activities at Cornell. 

The squad is looking forward to the construction of a large 
riding hall for indoor practise. It is also awaiting acceptance by 
the Athletic Association. Although definite steps have been taken 
towards these ends, they are still anticipations for the future. 
The members of the squad, however, are actively engaged in de- 
veloping their present resources. They have been working on 
their field, enlarging and improving it, and they have been 
training remounts, which will make good polo ponies. At present 
there are two freshmen on the team and several other good fresh- 
men prospects on the practise field. 

The newness of the sport at Cornell with the young material 
and the progressive spirit which is being put into it is a good 
prophecy of a rapid development. Polo is an active and exciting 
game providing a display of skill and sportsmanship. We are 
glad to see it work its way to prominence at Cornell, and we 
should lend it our hearty support. 





THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the latest agricultural information, 


and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead fuller and finer lives. 
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Hester A. Auston after graduation acted 
as bacteriologist at the State Laboratory, 
Albany, New York. Hester is now 
bacteriologist at the Health Bureau 
Laboratories, at Rochester. She resides 
at 89 South Union Street. 

Leo C. Bailey is in the photography 
business. He is married but has no 
children. Mr. and Mrs. Bailey live in 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 

Gertrude Strong Bates is superintendent 
of nurses and principal of the school of 
nursing at the Ellis Hospital, Schenectady, 
New York. She took a three year course 
in nursing after graduation from Cornell. 

Roland S. Baker is with the Corpora- 
tion Trust Company of Missouri. He has 
been with them ever since graduation and 
is now manager of the St. Louis office. 
After taking a course where “we credited 
horses, charged manure, and debited cash, 
I gave up the idea of tilling the soil in 
favor of soiling the till.”’” Speaking of our 
request for other former student notes, he 
says, “Nothing doing! I bought a note 
from a former student many months ago 
and I won’t write any more until that one 
is paid off.” He is married and has one 
son, Winslow Mayo. They live at Kirk- 
wood, Missouri, Rural Route 13, Box 502. 

Frederick G. Behrends has been man- 
ager of the Hope Farm, Verbank, New 
York since 1927. This is a rural com- 
munity and school for children—a 1500 
acre farm with 220 children. 

Except for a “vacation” in the army, F. 
D. Brooks has been engaged in teaching 
poultry, first at Delhi State School of 
Agriculture, then at Farmingdale, Long 
Island, and now at Purdue University 
teaching and doing investigation work. 
He and Mrs. Brooks (Constance Badger 
15) have three children, Barbara Ellen, 
Margaret Rachel, and Katharine Louise. 

Lena C. Beecher is now Mrs. Arthur D. 
Greenman. She was married on August 2, 
1924. Before her marriage she was a 


teacher of home economics, but now she is 


a home maker at 18 Mansfield Road, 
Babylon, New York. 


Willis A. Conklin is a building architect 
in New York City. During the war he was 





After Fifteen Years 


GREETINGS TO ’16 


Glad to meet you all and to wel- 
come you to our columns. Since 
the days of seers, oracles, and 
magicians have passed, you folk are 
the only crystal ball we, who are 
looking out expectantly on life, 
have. Something like pulling petals 
off of daisies—doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant. We see the possibilities of 
vocations and receive some en- 


couragement from the successes of 


our alumni. If you miss the name 
of some friend, please wait until the 
entire class has been accounted for 
before writing in your criticisms. 
- We may miss some of you—lost 
address, wrong address, or “any 
other reason why”, excepting of 
course, an intentional oversight. 
Again we welcome you and thank 
you for your hearty cooperation. 


doing special construction work for the 
government. Later he went to Central 
America to do railroad construction. His 
address is 143 East 9th Street. 

Abraham I. Covell is unit manager of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Society of 
United States. He graduated from the 
Brooklyn Law School in 1924 and was 
admitted to the bar in 1925, but remained 
with the Equitable Life. He has one 
daughter, Alice Miriam. Their address is 
145 Lincoln Road, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Texas Panhandle claimed W. H. 
Darrow first as a farmer, then as a county 
agent, a district agent, and now he is 
editor of the Texas A and M College Ex- 
tension Service. His wife attended Cor- 
nell in 1915-16. They have four children, 
Thomas Stephen, Philena Edgerton, Mar- 
garet, and Julianne. Their address is 
College Station, Texas. 

Niles M. Davies is an agriculturist, a 
farmer, milking cows, picking apples, 
plowing, pruning trees, planting corn, 
dusting, and spraying orchards. Missed 
anything? . Sylvia Ann is having a hard 
time trying to choose between Iowa Uni- 
versity, her mother’s alma mater, and 


Cornell. 
York. 

Mrs. Gertrude Day is living at 245 
Pioneer Street, Akron, Ohio. She married 
Ralph Day M.E. ’06 before entering Cor- 
nell. During the war she was doing food 
conservation work under the direction of 
the Ohio State University. 

George S. Ennis is farming near Lyons, 
New York. This occupation has engaged 
his energy since graduation. He saw 15 
months service in thé army. 

Kenyon P. Flagg joined the regular army 
after graduation and went to France with 
the A.E.F. Artillery. Since then he has 
seen service in various parts of the United 
States and Panama. He now holds the 
grade of captain. He and Mrs. Flagg 
(Janet M. Sutton, Holyoke), with their 
daughter Barbara, now live at 202 Uni- 
versity Drive, East Lansing, Michigan. 

R. W. Harmon is teaching general 
science in the Jefferson Junior High 
School of Rochester, New York. He and 
Mrs. Harmon have three children, Made- 
line, Robert, and Maurice. They live at 
1388 Dewey Avenue. 

Mrs. Elsie Botsford Maroney is married 
and has two children, Frederick and 
Eleanor. They live at 115 Park, Passaic, 
New Jersey, She taught in Ridgefield, 
Connecticut, for two years, later teaching 
biology in Englewood High School, 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

Richard T. Muller is assistant manager 
of the Montgomery Company, Rose 
Growers, Hadley, Massachustets. He is 
married and has two children, Richard 
and Harold. After leaving College, Mr. 
Muller taught horticulture at University 
of Maine, at Hampton Institute, and at 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. For 
the past three years, he has been in com- 
mercial work. His home is at 45 East 
Pleasant Street, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

C. F. W. Muesebeck is an entomologist 
in the United States Bureau of Entomo- 
logy. He was instructor in the depart- 
ment of entomology at Cornell for two 
and one-half years and later was engaged 
in research work in Central European 
countries for the United States Bureau of 
Entomology. He is married and has a 
son, Carl, Junior. 


Their address is Congers, New 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Paul R. Young received his M.S. from 
Cornell in ’25 and is now Supervisor of 
school gardening and instructor of horti- 
culture in elementary and_ secondary 
schools. He taught vocational agricul- 
ture in New York State for four years and 
was assistant State 4-H Club Leader at 
Cornell for four years. He and his two 
children, Richard and Margaret, now live 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Arthur R. Eldred is agricultural agent 
at the Reading Railroad office. Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia. He and _ his 
family, a son who is two years old, and a 
daughter aged one, live at Blackwood and 
Erial Roads, Clementon, New Jersey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace S. Young 
(Dorothy C. Maier ’17) are living in 
Waverly, New York. They have four 
children, Richard, William, John, and 
Douglas. Wallace is manager of the Kasco 
Mills, commercial manufacturers of 
poultry and dairy feeds. 


82 

Nelson A. Welles has been carrying on 
a lumber business since graduation. He 
now lives on College Avenue in Elmira. 
His lumber business has taken him into 
northern Pennsylvania, the yellow pine 
regions of the South, and the fir and 
spruce regions of the Northwest. He is 
still interested in farming and operates, by 
remote control, a farm in northern Penn- 
sylvania. At the Cornell Agricultural 
banquet held last spring, Mr. Welles told 
of many incidents that occurred when he 
was in college, for example, one time the 
class threw the professor out. of the window 
and locked him out on the roof. 


83 
Harry N. Hoffman of Elmira has a 
greenhouse and nursery west of Elmira 
which he started after graduation. Mr 
Hoffman has been actively connected with 
it except during ten years, when he was 
engaged in the political affairs of the city 


of Elmira. He served six years as mayor 
of that city. Four of Mr. Hoffman’s 
sons are graduates of Cornell. Wray is 


now engaged in the electrical business in 
Philadelphia. Allen is associated with 
his father in the Hoffman Nurseries. 
Arthur owns and operates a large farm 
near Elmira. George is employed in the 
United States Forestry Servcie and is 
stationed in Louisiana. One son, William, 
graduated from Colgate, and is now in 
the packing business in New York City. 
One daughter, Ruth, graduated from 
Wellesley, and is now teaching in Elmira 
College. She expects to get an advanced 
degree from Cornell soon. 


08 

The dairy industry is taking a great 
interest in the inauguration of a new sys- 
tem of milk production developed at the 
Walker-Gordon Laboratories of Plains- 
boro, New Jersey, by H. W. Jeffers. Mr. 
Jeffers went into the employ of the 
Walker-Gordon Laboratories Co., of which 
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he is now president, immediately after 
graduation and has been working upon 
this new system ever since. 

The whole system is a radical departure 
from any former practices in milk produc- 
tion. The Company owns several thou- 
sand acres of land and two thousand seven 
hundred cows. One thousand six hundred 
of these cows are at the Plainsboro farm. 
Though it is only a part of the new system, 
the “Merry-Go-Round” milking device 
has attracted the most attention. This 
device, a huge turntable, will milk one 
thousand eight hundred cows three times 
a day. It is operated twenty-four hours 
a day. The humidity and temperature of 
the building is automatically controlled. 
As the cow enters her stall on the turn- 
table, the stanchion automatically closes. 
As she goes around she is given a bath and 
then dried with hot air. The milking 
machine is next attached and the milk is 
elevated to a glass jar where it is auto- 
matically weighed. Twelve and one-half 
minutes after she went onto the turntable 
it has made a complete revolution and she 
leaves it, milked. 

After his many years of work on this new 
milk production system, Mr. Jeffers is re- 
ceiving the respects of the whole industry. 
He is an alumnus Cornell may well be 
proud of. 

08 

Frank Hayden has a large farm at 
Wyoming, New York. He raises apples 
and has a fine herd of Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle. He is president of the New York 
State beef cattle association. 

Clyde Fish, special, is in Rochester 
getting people to make the trip to lower 
Rio Grande Valley for a real estate concern. 


709 

Hart I. Seely is engaged in the glove 
manufacturing industry. He is an active 
participant in fraternal and civic matters. 
In 1925-26, he was vice president of the 
Rotary International. He has_ three 
children, Hart I. Jr., Mary Constance 
and Alfred Reid. His home address is 
430 Fulton Street, Waverly, New York. 


710 

R. D. Anthony is engaged in pomolo- 
gical research and teaching at Penn State, 
State College, Pennsylvania. He was 
with the Cornell department of pomology 
until 1913, then was associate horticul- 
turist at the Geneva Experiment Station 
until 1919, going to Penn State that year. 
He married Miss Marian Salisbury, Uni- 
versity of Rochester ’11, and they have 
one son, David. He writes that there are 
four other Cornellians in the department: 
Dr. 8. W. Fletcher ’99, head of the depart- 
ment and director of research in the ex- 
periment station; Dr. C. E. Myers ’11 
and “Milt” Lewis ’23 in the division of 
plant breeding; and Dr. E. I. Wilde of the 
division of ornamental horticulture. 

F. M. Blodgett is assistant professor in 
plant pathology, College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Professor Blodgett received his Ph.D. in 
plant pathology in 1914, and with the 
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exception of one year at the Agricultura] 
Experiment Station, he has been located 
at Cornell. 


Boyd D. Gilbert writes that after grad. 
uation he was connected with the United 
States Soil Survey until 1914, when he 
became county agent of Lackawanna 
County. In 1919, Boyd started farming 
for himself. After five years of farming, he 
took a position as county agent of Herki- 
mer County, New York. Two years ago 
he purchased a farm at Adams Center, 
New York, R. D. 2, and started farming 
in earnest. He married and has no childrep, 


L. E. Graves is in the life insurance 
business in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Varied activities have engaged his atten- 
tion since graduation—teaching for seven 
years, secretary of the Y. M. C. A. during 
the war period, agency manager of the 
Standard Life Insurance Company for 
five years, and now is secretary and general 
manager of the Eagle Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He is married and has three chil- 
dren, Lemuel Eugene, Jr., Louise Eleanor 
and Dorothy Martin. They live at 125 
East Hargett Street. 


Charles T. Gregory is extension profes- 
sor in plant pathology in Purdue Univer- 
sity at Lafayette, Indiana. Professor 
Gregory was connected with Cornell 
University from 1910-1912, first as assis- 
tant, then instructor, and finally assistant 
professor in plant pathology, transferring 
to Purdue in 1918. He has two children 
Edgar and Dorothea. 

William H. Marcussen has been con- 
nected with the Borden’s Farm Products 
Company for the past 18 years going 
with them in 1912 as bacteriologist. He 
has served as director of laboratories, 
manager, and is now vice-president of the 
company with offices located at 110 
Hudson Street, New York City. Mr. and 
and Mrs. Marcussen have two _ boys, 
Robert age 11, and William age 6. Their 
home address is 70 Kendall Avenue, 
Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Morris Calvin Oldham is the founder 
and owner of the Phenix Dairy. For a 
while after graduation he was engaged in 
the cheese industry. Soon, however, he 
went on the road for a dairy supply com- 
pany to look for a place to locate. Hous- 
ton, Texas was his final choice. His ad- 
dress is Smith and Polk street. 


Nelson R. Peet is engaged in the fruit 
and vegetable business, specializing in 
carlot distribution of these products. His 
activities prior to this have run in terms 
of fives: five years farming at Webster, 
New York, five years with a farm bureau 
of Niagara County, and five years as 
manager of the Western New York Fruit 
Growers’ Cooperative Association. He 
and Mrs. Peet (Gertrude Burry, Smith 
College ’10) have four boys, Samuel, 
Burry, David, and Nelson Jr. He writes: 
“Only time I feel old is when I think of 
these kids being nearly ready for Cornell. 
Otherwise I can’t see but what I could do 
the three, five, or eight mile as well, or a8 
poorly, as ever.” Their address is 175 
Edgerton Street, Rochester, New York. 
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K. B. Lewis is farming on the old home- 
stead farm that has been in the possession 
of the Lewis family since 1750. His 
major crop is apples. For several years 
he was with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture working on fruit and 
vegetable handling problems. Last winter 
he was with the department in Florida 
working on-some handling problems con- 
nected with the Mediterranean Fruit Fly 
quarantine. He has two boys, John age 
6 and Jim age 4. His address is Red 
Hook, New York. 

Karl G. Perry is now principal of Greene 
Street Junior High School, Cumberland, 
Maryland. The first seven years after 
graduation he tried farm management. 
At the end of that time he started teach- 
ing. That vocation has claimed him ever 
since. Karl is married and has two 
daughters, CoraVirginia, and Eleanor May. 
Their home is at 513 Louisiana Avenue. 

Vincent Phelps farmed for ten years 
after his graduation. He held a position 
as estate manager for eight years. At the 
present time he is postmaster and is in the 
real estate business. Vincent has a fine 
family of six children. Their names are 
Vincenta, Julia, Elizabeth, Frederick, 
Giles, and Jane. He lives at Briarcliff 
Manor, New York. 

James Hollis Rutherford lives at 1082 
Cliffdale Avenue, Lakewood, Ohio. He 
tells us that he played professional baseball 


Winrertime eggs... of 
course every producer is 
anxious to sell dozens of 
them. But watch out for the 
gray months of late winter 
and early spring. They’re 
apt to bring cold snaps. .. 
thaws ... more cold snaps 
-.-in quick succession. 
Hard weather on layers! And 
to continue regular egg pro- 
duction through this season 









of sudden changes, hens must be in top-notch condition. 
That’s why feeding an oatmeal feed is profitable. For 
oatmeal builds health and energy. 

Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash contains pure oatmeal from the 
same mills that manufacture Quaker Oats. 

Of course, Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash contains a balanced 
assortment of other ingredients too. Ground grain 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 


FUL-O-PEP EGG MASH 
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with the Cleveland American League the 
summer after graduation. He next tried 
farm management for five years. In 1916 
he entered the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance business at Buffalo. The company 
found Jim to be a good manager and sent 
him to Cleveland as manager of 23 counties 
in northern Ohio. He has three boys: 
James Hollis, Jr., Lowell Mathews, and 
Donald Eugene. 

Herbert L. Sanford is associate entomo- 
logist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. He has 
charge of the plant quarantine and control 
administration. He married Nellie 
Dougherty. They have one son, Charles 
Richard. Their home is at 1428 Meridian 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Walter L. Skoglund writes that he is 
living at 2206 Marion Street, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. He has been Superintendent of 
Parks there since 1919. Previous to a 19 
month service in the War, he had worked 
for Jens Jensen, a landscape architect in 
Chicago for 8 years. He has one child, 
Jean Wood. 

Elizabeth Leonard Strang is a landscape 
architect in Leominster, Massachusetts. 
She has two sons, Leonard and Robert 
Strang, age 15 and 14. Sufficient life 
work for any woman. 


"11 


Louis W. Fish is a fruit farmer in Dutch- 
ess County, New York. He is married and 
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has a family of six children. His address 
is Salt Point, New York. 

Eugene A. Miller, special, is extension 
agronomist at the Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. His address is College 


Station, Texas. 


12 
Carl Wooster is managing several farms 
with his father at Union Hill. Has large 
crops of cherries and apples and is develop- 
ing a fine herd of Holsteins. 


"13 

Phillip B. Barton is practicing medicine 
in Amsterdam, New York. He received 
his degree from McGill in 1927. His ad- 
dress is 220 Market Street. 

Irving T. Skeels is employed in the 
First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Elmira. He was recently elected 
treasurer of the Chemung County Hol- 
stein Breeders Association. 


14 

Harold Denmark is on a farm near Van 
Etten, New York. Since graduation he 
has been in the Holstein industry. He 
now “reels” off pedigrees in connection 
with many of the sales of pure-bred Hol- 
stein cattle. 

Theodore O. Gavett runs a summer 
camp at Indian Lake, New York. He lives 
at 318 West Front Street, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 


WINTERTIME EGGS. 










products, cod liver meal, mo- 
lasses (in dry form) and nec- 
essary minerals are blended 
with the oatmeal. 

Each ingredient has its own 
special work to do. For ex- 
ample, cod liver meal fur- 
nishes the birds with the im- 
portant “sunshine” vitamin 
(exactly the same as that 
supplied by the natural rays 
of the sun). Molasses acts as 


a mild laxative. The minerals make egg shells and 
rebuild bones. All of the ingredients combine to make 


. hatchable eggs. 


And best of all, Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is most eco- 


You need only to count the cost per 
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15 

Raymond El Lawrence is in the real 
estate and insurance business in Cleveland, 
Ohio. The War broke up a partnership 
between E. T. Slinkard 716 in the muck- 
land industry of raising onions and lettuce. 
During the war he was stationed at Buf- 
falo, New York and Dayton, Ohio with the 
Bureau of Aircraft Production. His ad- 
dress is 13901 Detroit Avenue, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

Floyd W. De Golyer is in the lumber 
business at Gloversville, New York. 

F. Vernon Foster is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange in New York 
City. He has two children, Amanda B. 
and G. Stewart. 


"17 

George Haines is senior animal husband- 
man and assistant in experiment station 
administrative work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He is chiefly 
concerned with the administration of 
Federal funds which the state experiment 
stations receive for agricultural research. 
He received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Maryland in 1929. Mrs. Haines was 
Helena J. Jenanyon, ’18. 

Theodore H. Townsend ’17, Kendricks 
Hart, ’26, and Minford L. Peterson, ’28 
helped in reopening Randall’s Cave in 
Central New York after if had remained 
closed for half a centruy. The cavern is 
seventy feet deep and has attracted many 
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visitors. Hart and Peterson are instruc- 
tors in the Waterville Central School. 
Townsend is editor of the Waterville Times. 

L. E. Walker teaches agriculture in the 
Horseheads High School. Mr. Walker 
has the honor of having the most students 
enrolled and attending his classes of any 
vocational high school agricultural class 
in New York State. . 

John Wigstein is in the retail milk 
business in Elmira. He lives at Horse- 
heads, New York. 


18 
J. Frederick Ham is engaged in dairy 
farming at Millbrook, New York. He 
raises pure bred Holstein cattle and has 
an electric demonstration farm. He has 
one child, F. Allison. 


19 
‘ Carlos E. Chardon has been named 
chancellor of the University of Porto Rico 
at San Juan, succeeding Dr. Thomas E. 
Benner, who is now at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He is the first Porto Rican to head 
the University. Chardon has made an 
unusual record since graduation, having 
been appointed Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Labor in the Governor’s cabinet, 
Porto Rico, in 1924, which position he 
still holds. 
20 
Raymond V.°O. DuBois is farming at 
Gardiner, New York. He is married and 
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THE MODEL “H’” CHURN 


Many years of intensive scientific research and 
experimenting have developed certain important 
basic facts pertaining to the manufacture of butter. 
Around these facts CP has built a new churn—the 
Model “‘H.”” Summarized briefly, this churn ac- 
complishes the following: 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 

















Extracts more fat from the cream 
Churns and works faster 

Produces a firmer bodied butter which 
eliminates 75% of the present shrinkage 


Thus, the possibilities for profit in the creamery 
industry have been greatly enlarged. 


Every student majoring in dairying is invited to 
send for Bulletin K-424 which gives full particu- 
lars. There is no obligation. 
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has three children. He makes a specialty 
of raising fine cattle and poultry. : 

Everett W. Lins is sales manager of the 
American Fruit Growers Corporation, 
His address is Post Office Box 1868, 
Miami, Florida. He is president of the 
Miami Traffic Club. 


21 

Harry J. Donovan is field manager of 
the Educational Thrift Service. Last 
summer he and Mrs. Donovan (Lillian F. 
Brotherhood ’21) were directors at Boy- 
ville, a summer camp for boys in the 
Berkshires. They are living at 112 S$, 
Andrew’s Drive, Yonkers, New York. 


22 

Maganti B. Needu, after receiving a 
master’s degree from the University of 
California, returned to India to organize 
a fruit company. He became a member of 
the Andrha University Senate. A letter 
from Mr. M. N. Pangalkar informs us that 
Mr. Needu is now serving imprisonment 
for one year. ‘‘He had responded to the 
nation’s call and justified his education in 
a free country like yours. Two members 
of his family were also convicted for 
the same crime of loving their motherland. 
His three years old baby is growing within 
the prison walls.” His many American 
friends will sympathize with him at this 
time and will hope for a time in the near 
future when loyalty to one’s country will 
not warrant imprisonment. 


23 

Edwin A. Gauntt is doing county agent 
work in New Jersey. His address is 45 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Flemington, New 
Jersey. 

24 

Leslie R. Hawthorn resigned from the 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva, to accept a position as 
horticulturist at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. For the past five 
years “‘Les” has been mainly concerned 
with the production of a series of mono- 
graphs entitled ‘“‘The Vegetables of New 
York.” He has also produced a new green- 
house cucumber called “Geneva.” In 
Texas he will be mainly responsible for 
the development of a new vegatable re- 
search program in the Winter Garden 
Section around Crystal City. He will also 
co-operate with the U. S. D. A. in work on 
the Vegatable Variety Type Books. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hawthorn (Ruth Reynolds ’26) 
will receive mail at the Texas Experiment 
Station, Winter Haven, Texas. 


26 ; 

Bill Blauvelt is extension instructor in 
entomology and may be reached at 214 
Thurston Avenue, Ithaca. 

Wes Middaugh is now at Storrs, Con- 
necticut, on an appointment from the 
Federal Farm Board. Wes was back for 
the Dartmouth game festivities and 
seemed to enjoy the week end’s vacation. 


27 
Charles N. Chamberlain was married 
last September and is now engaged in the 
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poultry business on a farm at 824 Broad- 
way, Elmira, New York. 

Mary M. Leaming gave a radio talk, 
November 8, from Station WJZ on junior 
extension work. She is working with the 
New Jersey Home Economics extension 
service. 

28 

Harden Gibson, a former Student Note 
Editor, is now in business with his father. 
They produce Grade A milk, Rhode Island 
Red hens, and potatoes. Harden is 
Seout Master of a rural Boy Scout troop. 
He has not yet found a better half. R.D. 
1, Smith Basin, New York is his address. 

A daughter, Elizabeth Ann, was born 
last March to Dr. and Mrs. William W. 
Sutherland. Mrs. Sutherland was for- 
merly Elizabeth Farnum of the class of ’26. 

Cam Garman is studying economics and 
statistics at Columbia this term, but he 
expects to be at Cornell for the second 
term. 

Ken Howlett is back for the winter to 
close out cost account books for the farm 
management department while the work 
on the farm isn’t quite so pressing. His 
address is 214 Thurston Avenue, Ithaca. 


29 

Dennis Hall was married to Miss Mary 
Jane Culbertson of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
July, 1930. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Seager of Randolph, 
New York announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Kate Crowley Seager, to 
George Haxton Salisbury, ’28. Mrs. 
Salisbury at present is teaching home 
economics in the high school at Wolcott, 
New York. Mr. Salisbury is teaching in 
the New York State School of Agriculture 
at Morrisville, New York. 

A meeting sponsored by the home 
economics department. in charge of Edith 
Young, the county home economics agent, 
was held at Wolcott, November 24. The 
subject was child guidance. 

Don Aymar was back for the Dartmouth 
game. Don is with the Colonial Nurseries 
at Port Richmond, Staten Island. 

Howie Beers is doing graduate work at 
the University of Chicago. He may be 
addressed at 5498 Cornell Avenue, Chicago. 

Larry Clough is doing grad work in farm 
management. 

Hal Dorn who is studying sociology 
and statistics at the graduate school of the 
University of Wisconsin. His address is 
2434 Commonwealth Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Robert A. Dyer is a county club agent 
with headquarters at the Court House, 
Hudson, New York. 

George Hedden is in the Indian Service 
and may be reached at Forestry Branch, 
Indian Office, Washington, D. C. 

Charlotte Hequembourg is dietician at 
the Allies Inn, 1703 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. She will be glad to 
hear from any of her friends at that address. 

James “Jimmy” Price is employed 
with the Standard Oil Company and from 
all indications he will undoubtedly be 
raised soon. We only hope that Jimmy 
won’t get excited and drop, and get raised 
too soon. 
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Charles E. McConnell is with the Great 
Southern Lumber Company of Bogalusa, 
Louisiana. His address is 531 Avenue C. 


Bill Scott is selling insurance in the 
vicinity of Ithaca. 

W. A. “Al” Ranny is with the adver- 
tising department of the G. L. F. here in 
Ithaca. Good luck, “ Al’. 

F. W. “Jake”? Ruzicka is southern rep- 
resentative of A. L. La Mare Company, 
Inc., a concern in the horticultural print- 
ing business. His address is Box 898, 
Atlanta, Georgia. ‘‘ Jake” married Jean 
Elizabeth Saltford ’30 soon after com- 
mencement. 

Margaret Scheer is assistant manager 
of the Home Economics cafeteria. 

Russell J. Smith ’29 was married on 
June 25 to Miss Alice E. E. Schrader of 
Wayland, New York. They live on Elm 
Street Extension, Ithaca. He is a poultry- 
man. 
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George Tuote is employed as manager 
of the Cape Cod Nursery of North Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 

30 

Helen G. Baker is teaching home- 
making in Mannsville, New York. 

Earl Arnold is doing extension work for 
the department of agricultural engineering. 
Earl’s headquarters are 214 Thurston 
Avenue, Ithaca. 

Jim Ayer is on the home farm at Angola, 
New York. 

Jim Crouch is doing grad work in or- 
nithology here at Cornell. 

Jim Cruikshank is with the U. S. 
Forest Service, Room 601 Stern Bldg., 
348 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 

Paul Jones is farmer at the New York 
State Training School for boys at Norwich. 

E. Jane Barker is home demonstration 
agent of Broome County, New York. Her 
headquarters are in Binghamton. 





feeding 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


and homegrown grains 


is a simple, safe and economical method of feeding 
cows. During times of overproduction of milk the 
ordinary dairyman is not trying for records, All he 
wants is steady and moderate production at as low a 
feed cost as possible. With a small amount of 
Diamond and his homegrown grains he gets it. 





With a somewhat larger amount of Diamond 
mixed with homegrown grains and a few other feeds; 
or with a good ready-mixed ration containing 
Diamond, maximum production is possible. Some 
of the biggest production records of recent years 


attest to this fact. 





In other words Diamond is an all-purpose feed 
and will give you whatever result you are after, de- 
pending on how you feed it. 





Alumni who own dairy herds and 
undergraduates who are going to, 
can get our booklet of good dairy 


formulas by writing to 


RATION SERVICE DEPT. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
17 Battery Pl., N. Y. City 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED 


AND 


40%, Protein 





HEAVY BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED, SWEETENED 
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Miriam D. Bloomer is teaching home 
economics at Oriskany Falls High School 
and is in charge of the practise house 
there. Any mail will reach her at Oriskany 
Falls, New York. 

Walt Schait is drumming up business 
for a tree surgery company on Long Island. 
Walt incidentally, was back here for the 
Dartmouth game. He may he reached at 
Huntington, Long Island, R. D. 2. 

Art Rawlins is doing extension work for 
the department of entomology here at 
Cornell. 

Florence A. Case is teaching home eco- 
nomics in the Haverling High School, 
Bath, New York. 

Frances Crossman is a student dieti- 
cian at the Fifth Avenue Hospital, Fifth 
Avenue and 105th Street, New York. 

Charles H. Diebold is an assistant soil 
surveyor in the department of agronomy 
of the College of Agriculture. He is mak- 
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ing a survey in the Catskill region of Dela- 
ware County. His address is Box 34, 
Margaretville. 


Miss Clara Dillaway now has charge of 
“The Flower Shop’, 559 Washington 
Street, Wellesley, Massachusetts, which 
is a branch of Fraiser’s Flower Shop in 
Wellesley. Miss Dillaway writes very 
enthusiastically over her work for the 
students of Wellesley College are largely 
patrons of the store. 


J. B. Fleckenstein is now distributor of 
Hyper-Humus for the eastern section of 
New York State. He is living at 114 
Main Street, Ellenville, New York. 


Matt Homan is studying at the National 
Recreation School, 1 East 104th Street, 
New York City. He plans to become a 
recreation director and administrator. A 
nice job when you can play games and 
call it work! He is living at 38 Bleeker 
Street in the City. 



















































































— an unseen something in the sky. A 
something which visits everywhere, uses the 
whole of the heavens for a playground. This un- 
seen something is the wind. Unseen it is, yet 
how surely there. Sure by the bending of the 
trees...wind-whipped. Sure by the rushing of 
the clouds...wind-driven. Sure by the fleeing 
of the leaves...wind-chased. Unseen to every- 
one...yet known by all... known by what it does. 


Like the wind, unseen are other things. Con- 
sider a bag of feed. As it stands there, one sees 
feed in the bag...nothing more. But he who 
buys feed, buys it not to get feed, but to get eggs 
or milk or pork. Eggs and milk and pork...these 
are the unseen things in a bagful of feed. Just 
how many of these unseen things are stowed 
away in each bagful...that's the test of a feed's 
true worth. That's what makes Purina Chows 
such a friend in every neighborhood. For that's 
Purina'’s job...putting more of these unseen 
things...eggs or milk or pork, or any one of 
many other unseen things...in every Checker- 
board bagful. 


Feeders in your neighborhood say that Purina 
is doing this job. They have judged Purina Chows 
not on its looks...but on what it does. Like the 
wind...what's in Purina Chows is not easy to 
see...but what it does is easy to see everywhere. 
The good news has spread to every neighborhood! 


MAKERS OF 
63 CHOWS for ivESTOCK ond POULTRY 
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Mildred M. Homan is teaching home 
economics and girls’ athletics in the Crown 
Point, New York, High School. 


31 
A daughter was born Sunday, Novem- 
ber 2, to Mr. and Mrs. Richard Pollock 
of 112 West Tompkins Street, Ithaca, 
New York. “Dick” is a senior in hotel 
administration. 
*33 
Mary Ward, home economics, of Buf- 
falo, New York, was married to Robert 
Hofheins, a student at Colgate, also of 
Buffalo, on Wednesday, October 22 in 
Dryden. They are living in Hamilton, 
New York where Mr. Hofheins is finishing 
his course. 


The White House Conference 
(Continued from page 89) 

The White House Conference, which is 
non-governmental, has joined with Fed- 
eral, State, and Municipal groups to 
create a sympathetic attitude toward the 
problems of the home with children in it, 
and to demand a greater knowledge and a 
better practice on the part of those who 
are responsible for the guidance of children. 

The child of the city and the child of the 
open country have received equal atten- 
tion in the studies of the White House 
Conference. Doubtless the rural home is 
affected least by modern social conditions. 
The farm parent is asking through the 
extension service for knowledge whereby 
they may improve the mental, moral, and 
physical health of their families. They ask 
that they have recreational and educa- 
tional advantages as good as those pro- 
vided for families of the city. Otherwise 
their young people will seek occupations in 
larger centers as a better place to prosper 
and bring up a family. 


HE child in the country who is handi- 
capped does not always have as fair 
an opportunity as the urban child where 
there is a larger provision for care and 
medical service. This is unfortunate be- 
cause the strong healthy farm boy and 
girl are the richest assets of this country. 
Any economic disturbance such as that 
of the failure of the farm to bring an ade- 
quate wage by which to support the family 
and maintain desirable health and educa- 
tional standards has an unfavorable re- 
action first upon the family and finally 
upon the nation. 

The maintenance of good rural schools, 
of adequate library facilities, of suitable 
health protection, of education, of home- 
making, of appreciation of those things 
which feed the spiritual and aesthetic side 
of life are assets which count greatly in the 
nation’s prosperity. 

Accordingly, the state and nation has 
made a substantial investment in the edu- 
cational advantages of the farm family. 
The White House Conference would claim 


‘for the rural child a satisfactory educa- 


tional and health service which will make 
him an asset rather than a liability; that 
will make life in the open favorable for 
efficient citizenship. 
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UDGING POULTRY FOR’ PRO- 

DUCTION. By James E. Rice, 
Goldan O. Hall, and Dean R. Marble. 
John Wiley and Son, New York. 425 
pages, 205 figures, $3.75. 

The judging of poultry for production 
is a comparatively new development in an 
industry that is still in its infancy. 
Judging Poultry for Production brings to- 
gether in one volume the practices that 
have been tried and found successful in 
the judging of poultry for production 
qualities. 

The authors do not treat the judging of 
poultry according to standards except in 
the elimination of standard defects from 
the breeding flock. Professor Rice and his 
associates have given the poultryman a 
book which will help him materially in the 
improvement of his flock, whether it be a 
farm flock or a large commecrial enter- 
prise. The book not only gives methods 
to be used in culling and selection of the 
flock, but also explains the underlying 
principles now known, upon which the 
successful breeding of poultry depends. 


Judging Poultry for Production is un- 
questionably of great value to both the 
practical poultryman and the teacher of 
practical agriculture. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY MA NAGE- 
MENT, Second Edition. By James E. 
Rice, and Harold E. Botsford. John 
Wiley and Son, New York. 540 pages, 
47 illustrations. $2.75. 


The poultry industry of today is one of 
the most important branches of agricul- 
ture. The industry is the result of a rapid 
growth and is still considered to be in its 
infancy. The first professor of poultry 
husbandry at Cornell, or in the United 
States, James E. Rice, is still the industry’s 
greatest leader after a quarter of a century 
of unprecedented development. 


Professor Rice, together with Professor 
Botsford, in the second edition of Practi- 
cal Poultry Management has revised and 
brought up to date the material included 
in the first edition. The book considers 
all phases of poultry production on a busi- 
ness basis, from the incubation of the eggs 
to the breeding of the best producers to 
improve future generations. The prac- 
tices advocated in this book have not only 
been tried out and proven at experiment 
stations, but also on private farms. 


Practical Poultry Management is a book 
without which every progressive poultry- 
man will find himself greatly handicapped. 


UNCLE SAM’S ATTIC. By Mary 
Lee Davis. Wilde. $3.50. 

Attics are traditional storehouses of un- 
expected treasures and delightful dis- 
coveries, which have been the goal of 
countless explorers, youthful and other- 
wise, since architects first drew gabled 
roofs. They are usually forbidden places 
too, for children at least. What mother 
has not despaired at armfuls of dusty loot 
that descend in youthful arms? 

In many ways attic is a splendid meta- 
phor for ‘Stewards Ice Chest”, for it too 
is crammed full of adventure and fasci- 
nating corners, and all manner of lore in 
our great family’s past. Perusing these 
things we feel an expanded sense of pride 
in our possessions. And perhaps a sugges- 
tion of lost opportunities or incidents not 
too creditable, will come to view. 

Mary Lee Davis has lived in Alaska 
long enough to become thoroughly en- 
amoured of its people, its vivid past, and 
all of its natural beauties. Only one who 


Books 


Reading Maketh a Full Man—Francis Bacon 





loved all the things she tells about could 
make them so appealing to her readers. 
When you’ve heard her story you will feel 
a trifle ashamed for having known so 
little about your attic and immensely 
proud to think that it belongs to Uncle 
Sam. 

FARM CHILDREN. By Bird T. Bald- 
win, Eva A. Fillmore, and Lora Hadley. 
Appleton. $4.00. 

For those who are wondering whether 
their children in the country will have as 
good a chance as their city cousins, this 
book holds the answer to a most perplex- 
ing question. For those who, as teachers 
or parents, are seriously approaching the 
operation of a country school, here is in- 
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spiration and aid in abundance. And for 
those whose minds are wrestling with the 
problem of consolidated versus district 
schools, here is evidence as convincing as 
it is impartial. 

Farm Children is the result of two years 
of intensive study in two representative 
sections of Iowa. Every phase of influence 
bearing on the child’s conception, environ- 
ment, training, physical and mental de- 
velopment, and recreation is dealt with 
thoroughly, and in a most interesting 
manner. The result is a vivid picture of 
child life in rural communities. One can 
easily imagine that its story is not of Iowa, 
but of Maine, Georgia, New York, or 
Texas for the influences of the country on 
its inhabitants follows a definite pattern. 





CORNELL MEN 


‘‘Judging Poultry 


for Production’’ by 


Professor and Head of Department of Poultry 


Husbandry 


Assistant Professor of Poultry Husbandry. Both 
at New York State College of Agriculture, 


Cornell University 


Assistant Professor of Poultry Husbandry, 
Pennsylvania State College 


J. E. RICE 
G. O. HALL 


D. R. MARBLE 


This book brings together in a very complete manner all “production judging knowledge’”’ 
of any importance. “It is a sincere attempt to bring about a better knowledge of how to 
judge poultry for production and to develop a sympathetic understanding of the relation- 
ship between those whose principal interest is commercial poultry and egg production and 
those who are responsible for fancy poultry. 


Some indication of what the book contains may be gained from the fact that its chapters 
treat such subjects as constitutional vigor and its relation to egg production, physiology of 
egg production, pigmentation, molt, the head, body type, distribution of egg production as 
a factor in selection, influence of environment, selection of commercial layers and breeders 


and many others. 


‘425 pages of subject matter and 205 good illustrations should go a long way toward 
giving poultry men and women a clearer understanding of the possibilities and limitations 
of our knowledge of the ways in which poultry may be judged with respect to their pro- 


duction values.”’ 
425 Pages 


5% x9 $3.75 


‘‘Marketing Poultry 


Products by 


E. W. BENJAMIN 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Poultry 
Husbandry at Cornell University 


322 Pages 


‘*Practical Poultry 
Management’’ by 


Extension Professor of Poultry Husbandry 


Cornell University 


6x9 $3.50 


J. E. RICE 
H. E. BOTSFORD 


This book will be found to be an exceptionally useful guide to the poultryman, whether 
poultry is kept on a commercial scale or in small flocks. 


540 Pages 


440-4th Avenue, New York 


5% x8 $2.75 


JOHN WILEY 


& Sons, Inc. 
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for Your Toilet... 


The toilet accessories department of 
our store is replete with the choicest 
of powders, perfumes, creams, and 
other articles that every woman uses 
daily at her dressing table. Our goods 
of this character are of the finest 
quality, yet more reasonably priced. 
We shall be glad to have you call 
and know we can please you. 


THE HILL DRUG STORE 


C.W. Daniets, Pharmacist 


328 College Ave. Ithaca, N.Y. 


Coming Soon! 


Special numbers containing 
feature articles by prominent 
leaders in agriculture. 


February 


Farm and Home Week 
Number 


’ Rates: 
Subscribe 
$1.00—1 year 


Now! $2.00—3 years 
$3.00—5 years 
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periodicals and cloth bound books. 





Every printing customer requires a 
DEPENDABLE PRINTER 











Their principal requirement 
is DEPENDABILITY 


@ Tue Cayuca Press includes among its customers large or- 
ganizations that require accuracy, promptness, appearance, 
technical skill, mass production, and personal attention. 





@ Their subject matter ranges from Latin, Spanish,and English 
literatures to pyschology, chemistry, and agriculture. 


(@ Their needs range from postal card and office forms to 


The (ayuga Press 


PRINTING PLANT OF 
(Cornell Alumni News Publishing Corporation 


113 East Green Street - ItHaca, New York 
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STATE FLORISTS TO ATTEND 
SHORT COURSE AT CORNELL 


HE New York State federation of 

horticultural societies and floral clubs 
is sponsoring the first one-week short 
course tor commercial florists January 19 
to 23 at the New York State College of 
Agriculture. F. R. Pearson, of Tarrytown, 
president of the association, and Robert 
Danker, of Albany secretary of the asso- 
ciation, are cooperating with Professor 
E. A. White and Mr. Post in arranging the 
program. Growing, selling, and the new 
developments in the trade will be dis- 
cussed. 

Florists from Out of State to Attend 

A. H. Nehrling, of Richmond, Indiana, 
formerly of Cornell, will tell of rose 
culture and George J. Ball of West 
Chicago will discuss calendulas and sweet 
peas. Other speakers from out of the 
state are: Joseph Manda of West Orange, 
New Jersey, who will tell of orchid culture; 
§. S. Pennock of Philadelphia, who will 
speak on retail store equipment; and 
C H. Totty of Madison, New Jersey, 
who will discuss the chrysanthemum and 
its culture. 

New York State florists who appear on 
the program are: A. M. Lowman of 
Elmira who will discuss production costs; 
Max Schling of New York City who will 
show different floral designs; and Ivar 
Ringdahl of Rome who will tell of mis- 
cellaneous pot plants. World wide con- 
tacts through the florists’ telegraph de- 
livery association will be explained by 
C. H. Grakelow of Philadelphia who 
is president. of the association. An il- 
lustrated lecture on greenhouse construc- 
tion is to be given by R. C. Fontaine of 
New York City. L. W. C. Tuthill, of 
New York City will discuss factors in 
advertising. 

A detailed program of the course may 
be had on request to Mr. Kenneth Post at 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, at Ithaca, New York. 


ROUND-UP CLUB HOLDS 
ANNUAL BANQUET AT VARNA 

The annual banquet of the Round-Up 
Club was given at the Varna church on 
Thursday, December 11. J. S. Smith ’31 
acted as toastmaster and Henry Lyman 
’32 led the songs. A. W. Gibson ’17 pre- 
sented shingles to George Allen ’32, J. 
Smith ’31, and Ralph Merrill ’31 members 
of the judging team. 

Professor F. B. Morrison told of the ex- 
pansion program of the an hus department 
and Professor G. F. Warren ’03 gave some 
interesting highlights on agricultural topics. 

Professor H. H. Wing ’81, former head 
of the animal husbandry department at 
Cornell, and now president of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association, spoke at the 
meeting of the Round-Up Club held on 
Thursday evening, December 11 in the 
animal husbandry building. He gave an 
informal talk, discussing briefly the present 
economic condition of farming. He men- 
tioned the fact that farmers will continue 
to raise Holstein cows in New York State 
as long as they can make a living out of 
them in spite of the assertions of econom- 
ists that they are unprofitable. 

The meeting was followed by refresh- 
ments of ice cream and crackers. 


AG ATHLETICS 1929-30 


Cross Country 


R. B. Brower ’33 
William Eldrige ’30 
EK. H. Hamilton ’33 
D. A. Russel ’32 

J. H. Shubert 32 


Soccer 


A. H. Adams ’33 

L. B. Andrews ’31 
William Breedlove ’31 
A. L. Douglas, Sp. 
N. H. Foote ’32 

R. S. Jonas ’32 

C. P. Katsampes ’31 
L. L. Lasher ’31 

M. M. Mason ’33 
Irving Menoff ’33 
George Pringle ’33 
Richard Pringle ’32 
IL. M. Simons ’31 

E. M. Smith ’31 

C. N. Turner ’31 


Baseball 

. R. Babcock ’32 

. L. Cook ’33 

. R. Flumerfelt ’31 
L. J. Hull ’32 
L. L. Lasher ’31 
S. H. Mather ’31 
Ralph Merill ’31 
W. F. Mills ’31 
W. L. Palmer ’32 
T. A. Pasto ’32 
C. B. Raymer ’33 
W. H. Weeks ’33 


KERMIS CLUB PRESENTS PLAY 


The Kermis Club presented Booth 
Tarkington’s play, “The Trysting Place,” 
as a feature of the Ag-Domecon Associa- 
tion program, Tuesday evening, December 
16. The occasion was the second Ag- 
Domecon get-together of the year. 

Group singing preceded the play. 
Secretary O. W. Smith ’12 announced the 
names of the men who were to receive 
shingles for playing on winning Ag teams 
in inter-college contests. 

Those who took part in the play were: 
R. A. Ransley ’31, Richard Pringle ’32, 
S. E. Steele 31, H. A. MecNinch ’33, 
V. S. Clark ’32, and G. V. Sheahan ’32. 


SOCIAL PROGRAM SPONSORED 
BY THE FLORICULTURE CLUB 


The Floriculture Club Christmas Party 
was held on Thursday Evening, December 
18. This party was given in the seminar 
room of the plant industry building, and 
was the first social event in the building. 
Members of the department faculty and 
students of the department and their 
guests attended. 

The larger part of the evening was spent 
in dancing. Music was first furnished by a 
phonograph, the latter part of the evening 
several .members of the Short Course 
Student Orchestra played for the dancers. 
Gifts were brought by those who attended 
and were distributed as the final feature of 
the evening. 

These social functions are conducted by 
the Floriculture Club to foster social re- 
lations among the faculty members and 
students of the department. 


_ Ithaca, New York, January 1931 _ 


NURSERYMEN ATTENDED 
SCHOOL IN NEW BUILDING 


IXTY-EIGHT nurserymen, more than 

twenty of whom came from adjoining 
states, attended the nurserymen’s school 
held in the Plant Industry Building at the 
College of Agriculture on December 15, 
16, and 17. 

Dean A. R. Mann ’o4 gave the address 
of welcome in which he pointed out that 
this was the first nurserymen’s meeting 
held at Cornell, and the first convention in 
the Plant Industry building. This school 
is believed to be the first one of its kind 
ever to be held at a state college. 

As the first lecturer, Karl Kern of 
Wyoming, Ohio, spoke on new varieties 
and better propagation of Lilacs. On the 
first evening a banquet was held at the 
Clinton House, where Professor W. K. 
Stone entertained by telling many of his 
humorous stories. Talks on pest control, 
soil management, diease control, and plant 
growth problems were given by professors 
in the Gatnae of Agriculture. After the 
nursery inspection trip on the second 
afternoon, Dr. L. H. Bailey, former dean 
of the College of Agriculture, spoke on 
‘“‘Why Plant Names Change.” He ad- 
vised horticulturists to keep in contact 
with botanical institutions and to avoid 
incomplete botonical terminology. The 
conference closed on the third day with a 
discussion of rock garden plants and seed 
bed management. 

The registration was larger than ex- 
pected, so that plans are being made for a 
more extensive program next year. 


FACULTY AND GRAD STUDENTS 
CONDUCT CHRISTMAS BANQUET 


The department of plant pathology 
held its first annual Yuletide feast in the 
departmental laboratories in the basement 
of Bailey Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
December 16. Ninety-two graduate stu- 
dents and faculty members, and their 
wives, attended the party. The room was 
transformed into a banquet hall with the 
aid of pine and hemlock boughs, and green 
and red streamers to create the true Christ- 
mas atmosphere. 

After the dinner was served, Santa 
Claus entered amid loud cheering, carry- 
ing a gift for each person present. The 
unwrapping of such presents as rolling pins 
and baby rattles, together with the read- 
ing of the verses attached, caused peals of 
laughter to shake the basement of Bailey 
Hall. The department is already looking 
forward to next year’s party in the 
seminar room in the Plant Industry 
Building. — 

VEGETABLE AND POTATO 
GROWERS HOLD MEETING 


The Empire State Potato Club and the 
New York State Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation will conduct their combined an- 
nual meetings and exhibit in Syracuse 
January 7 and 8. This is the third meet- 
ing for the potato growers but the twen- 
tieth for the vegetable men, according to 
Professor E. V. Hardenburg of the New 
York State College of Agriculture. Two 
speakers from the commercial field will 
address the convention; Dr. Firman E. 
Bear, formerly of Ohio State University, 
will talk about concentrated fertilizer for 
the potato grower, and C. E. Krause, of the 
Massey-Harris Comany of Batavia, will 
explain how to get better use of potato 
machinery. 
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VALUABLE DATA SOUGHT 
AS RESULT OF EXPERIMENTS 


The an hus department is repeating for 
the second time an experiment to deter- 
mine the cause of the so-called “stiff 
lamb”, which is quite prevalent in New 
York. 

The experimental flock consists of 
forty-four ewes in two lots. of twenty-two 
each. Each of these ewes has produced at 
least one ‘‘stiff lamb.” 

Thirty of these ewes were used in the 
experiment last year. The other fourteen 
were bought this fall from sheep breeders 
in Yates County and the surrounding 
region. 

The department is also carrying on an 
experiment to determine the comparative 
value and desirability of rams and wethers, 
both on the block and in the feed lot. 
This experiment is in co-operation with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Professor R. B. Hinman has 
charge of the meat production study of the 
experiment and J. P. Willman has direc- 
tion of the feeding. 

The department has very nearly com- 
pleted the first stages of a trial to compare 
various instruments for docking lambs. 


The knife, the Emasculator, and the 
Emasculatome were tried this fall. The 


lambs are weighed at birth and each week 
until at least eight weeks old. 

An experiment is being made upon three 
lots of ten pigs each to determine relative 
value of tankage, Menhaden fish meal, and 
white fish meal as protein supplement for 
swine. 


More than six hundred thousand 
bushels of certified seed potatoes were 
grown in New York State this year. More 
than half of the crop is used for seed in 
up-state New York or shipped to growers 
in other states. 


AND OKEH 


want it played. 


New Records 


Sic large number of electrical 
Reproducing machines sold today, 
naturally creates a consrantly in- 
creasing demand for good, new 
Records. (We are meeting this 
new market by carrying your com- 
plete catalog of Records viz: 


Vicror - CotumsBia - BRUNswIck 


(@{ New issues are arriving weekly 
and you can always hear just the 
tune you want in the way you 


Hickey’s Lyceum Music Store 


IO§-II SOUTH CAYUGA STREET 
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PHI KAPPA PHI 


Graduate Students 
P. Brierly 
H. J. Brueckner 
J. L. Buck 
A. L. Chance 
L. T. Dennis 
. P. Ganer 
. D. Hartman 
». H. Hinman 
A. B. Klots 
. Maquire 
. H. Schneider 


. F. Sprague 
. M. Stoker 
. R. Townsend 


. H. Wood 


Seniors 
J. M. Batchelor 
. A. Lutz 
. H. Maughn 
). M.. Palmquist 
7, M. Requa 
. C. Wheeler 





The average production for hens in 
New York State is about 85 eggs a year. 
The high-line flock at Cornell University 
experiment station, bred for fifteen years 
for egglaying ability, averaged 223 eggs 
last year. 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Gives the Maximum Insurance 


Protection at Minimum Cost 


C. H. WEBSTER ’04 
White Park Place, Cayuga Heights 


| 120 Catherine Street 
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PROFESSORS PRESENT PAPERS 


AT HORTICULTURAL MEETING 


Professor A. J. Heinicke, Professor L. H. 
MacDaniels, Professor Joseph Oskamp 
Mr. A. B. Burrell, and Mr. L. R. Batjer of 
the department of pomology attended 
the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Horticultural Science which 
convened at the yearly meeting of the 
American Association for the Advanee- 
ment of Science held in Cleveland, Ohio 
on December 29, 30, and 31. 

Professor Oskamp gave a paper on 
the effect of pruning apple trees at plant- 
ing time. Professor Heinicke and Mr. 
Batjer presented a paper on differences 
in soil and tree growth within limited 
areas and Professor Heinicke talked on 
the composition of fruit-bud and_ spur 
tissues of Wealthy apples under different 
conditions of nutrition. 

Professor MacDaniels addressed the 
meeting on the possibilities of hand 
pollination in the orchard on a commercial 
scale, and the effect of severe annual head- 
ing back of the previous season’s growth 
on the size of vessel and sieve tube seg- 
ments in the vascular tissue of the Kieffer 
pear. 





4-H CLUB CELEBRATES CHRISTMAS 


Members of the 4-H Club gathered in 
the North Room of Willard Straight Wed- 
nesday evening, December 17, for a 
Christmas party. 

The true rural spirit was maintained, as 
all those who attended wore old clothes, 
overalls and gingham dresses. Games, 
dancing, and singing were the features of 
the program. 

Santa Claus found his way down one of 
the several chimneys in the hall and ap- 
peared in time to distribute presents on 
the Christmas tree. 
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PROF’S PRANKS 


A large Cornell delegation attended the 
meeting of the Plant Pathological Society 
on December 30, 31, and January 1, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. This meeting was held 
in connection with the convention of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The delegation included 
twelve graduate students and the follow- 
ing members of the faculty, Professor 
L. M. Massey, head of the department of 

lant pathology, Professor H. H. Wetzel, 

fessor Barrus ’11, Professor 
Charles Chupp, Professor W. H. Burk- 
holder 17, Professor H. C. Newhall, Pro- 
fessor H. M. Fitzpatrick ’13, Professor 
H. E. Thomas, Professor C. E. F. Guter- 
man, Professor K. H. Fernow 716, Pro- 
fessor W. D. Mills, and Dr. M. F. Blodgett. 


Dean A. R. Mann ’o4 of the College of 
Agriculture is a member of the State Fair 
Advisory Board. This Board cooperates 
with Commissioner Pyrke and J. Dan 
Ackerman of Syracuse, Director of the 
division of the State Fair, in plans for 
the annual exposition. 


Professor B. D. Wilson ’17, will attend 
the meeting of the New York State Vege- 
table Growers Association, held in Syra- 
cuse on January 8 and 9. 


Professors Morrison, Hinman, Wilman, 
Harper, Maynard, ’15 and Asdell at- 
tended the meeting of the Society of 
Animal Production November 28 and 29 
at Chicago, preceding the International 
Livestock Show, which they also at- 
tended. 








ARONOMIST RECEIVES AWARD 


Dr. J. K. Wilson of the department of 
agronomy received the Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda annual award of five thousand 
dollars at the meeting of the American 
Society of Agronomy held in Washington, 

C. on November 19, 20, 21. Dr. 
Wilson shared this award with two other 
scientists. This is the second time in three 
years that members of the department of 
agronomy at Cornell have been so honored. 
Dr. T. L. Lyon received the award two 


years ago. 
The following members of the depart- 
ment attended the meeting: Dr. T. L. 


Lyon ’91, Professor E. L. Worthen ’08, 
Professor B. D. Wilson ’17, Professor J. K. 
Wilson, Professor John Barron, Professor 
J. A. Bizzel, Professor H. B. Hartwig, and 
Professor H. B. Howe. 


HERE AND THERE ON THE CAMPUS 


It is becoming easier to find one’s way 
around the ag campus at night. A row of 
ornamental street lamps has been placed 
along the north side of the Tower Road. 
This improvement was made by the 
grounds department of the lower campus 
in continuation of their street lighting 
system. 

The new Cornell bulletin, growing 
onions on the muck soils of New York, is 
& summary of the best methods used in 
the state. The length of time the muck 
has been cultivated makes a difference as 
to the kinds and amounts of fertilizers 
that can be used economically, and in 
ways of working the muck. Ask the 
office of publications at the New York 
State College of Agriculture for P-510. 
It is free. 

The question of the collection of taxes 
by the state and the division of these 
revenues with units of local government is 
discussed in the new Cornell bulletin 
P-s11 by M. S. Kendrick. There are 
now ten laws about taxes on the New York 
statues, but Dr. Kendrick recommends 
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that two new taxes, one not now in law, 
be added to this system. Write to the 
office of publications at the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca 
and ask for P-511. 


The new students registered in Septem- 
ber in the four year course at the New 
York State College of Agriculture came 
from fifty-three New York counties, 
eighteen other states, the District of 
Columbia, Porto Rico, Siam, and Hawaii, 
says A. W. Gibson ’17, associate secretary 
of the College of Agriculture. It is an 
accomplishment to build and maintain a 
college which attracts students from a 
wide area, but the first duty of a state 
college is to the state from which it re- 
ceives its support, he explains. Eighty- 
four per cent of the total group came from 
New York, which indicates, in a measure, 
how the College meets its obligation to 
the State, Mr. Gibson says. 

If window screens are brushed with oil 
before they are put away, rust will be 
prevented. 
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CORNELL COUNTRYMAN AWARDED 
CUPS AT CHICAGO CONVENTION 
The CorneLt CouNTRYMAN was award- 

ed two cups at the annual meeting of the 

Agricultural College Magazines Associated 

held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Illi- 

nois on Friday and Saturday following 

Thanksgiving. The cups were awarded 

for the best magazine and the best set of 

cover pages for the year. The Country- 

MAN was also awarded third place in the 

contest for the best Home Economics 

page, first place and the award of twenty- 
five dollars was won by the Penn State 

Farmer, and second place was awarded to 

the Wisconsin Country Magazine which 

also won second place in the other two 
contests. All of the 13 members of the 

Association were entered in the contests. 


Onions are delicious baked; wash them, 
place them in a covered casserole contain- 
ing a small amount of boiling water, 
season, and bake until tender. 
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Smart... here, 
there and 
everywhere 


A shoe of such 
sophistication as 
University is at home 
wherever you go, 
whatever you do. 
Youthful lines to add 
spirit to your stride— 
smart Scotch leathers 
that insure jaunty, 
lasting style. See this 
famous Bostonian Se- 


lected Style today! 


The UNIVERSITY 
is $7 to $11 
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FINAL PLANS MADE FOR NEW 
HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 


T LAST we are able to set forth some 
/ A information concerning the new Home 
Economics building. Professor Flora 
Rose and Assistant Professor Grace Morin 
returned Friday, December 12, from a 
trip to Albany where final studies and 
plans for the building were completed. 

The new building, which will be situated 
behind the present Home Economics 
building and Caldwell Hall, will be rec- 
tangular with right and left wings extend- 
ing in front at either end perpendicular to 
the main part. The ground space between 
the wings will be converted into a sunken 
garden, thus the basement floor will be 
entitled to full length windows. 

The building will be seven stories 
counting the basement and ground floor. 
The wings will have only three floors 
above the ground floor but the central 
part will have five. 

The basement will provide a caretaker’s 
apartment, as well as a laundry, the 
machinery, and ample storage space. 

Cafeteria on Ground Floor 

In connection with the new cafeteria, 
which will be on the ground floor, there 
will be two dining rooms, a kitchen, and a 
bake shop. This floor will also house the 
institution and hotel management offices, 
household management laboratories, psy- 
chological laboratories, nursery school 
offices, and class rooms. In the center on 
this floor will be a new feature, a men’s 
study, something our old building never 
provided. From the ground floor one can 
go directly to a smaller building which 
will contain two nursery schools and three 
practice apartments with a comfortable 
and convenient suite for the instructor. 
Each practice apartment will accomodate 
six girls and two babies. This smaller 
building will have a private garden in con- 
nection with it. 

One entering the first floor will find him- 
self in a lobby which leads into a large 
reception room. In the left wing will be 
the auditorium and next to that the amphi- 
theatre, one planned on the order of an 
amphitheatre in Stimson Hall. 
This will enable students and others to 
view demonstrations in foods and like 

subjects clearly and comfortably. Across 
from the auditorium will be a service dining 
room which will be connected by a dumb 
waiter with the kitchens so that teas and 
parties given in the auditorium can be 
quickly and easily served from the dining 
room across the hall. This dining room 
will also be used in connection with the 
quantity cookery laboratories situated on 
this floor. In the right wing will be a huge 
reading room which can be entered either 
from the street or the interior. A freshman 
study will also be on the first floor. The 
offices on this floor will be those for the 
directors, extension workers, state leaders, 
secretarial work, and information. 


To Have Girls’ Lounge 


The second floor is taken up in the left 
wing by the upper part of auditorium and 
amphitheatre. On second will be the 
nutrition research departments, steno- 
graphic rooms, the girls’ lounge, and the 








TEN COMMANDMENTS OF 
PRESENT DAY DRESS 


Thou shalt not follow fad or 
follies regardless of thine own 
individuality and type. 
Thou shalt clothe thyself in 
simplicity. 
Honor thy body and keep it 
clean. 
Thou shalt dress appropriately 
for the occasion. 
Thou shalt zealously study 
thy type, coloring, tempera- 
ment, and physique. 
Thou shalt dress in harmony 
with thy type. : 
Thou shalt learn the principles 
of balance, rythm, proportion, 
and dominant interest and 
their application. 
Thou shalt see thyself as others 
see thee and correct thy mis- 
takes. 
Thou shalt dress with regard 
for thy purse at all times. 

. Thou shalt persist in the deter- 
mination to make the very 
best of what God has given thee. 


clothing department, and costume shop. 
The girls’ lounge, with kitchen attached, 
will be another entirely new feature, while 
one of the large sewing rooms will boast a 
platform with movable steps which can be 
curtained off to provide an excellent place 
for staging style shows with plenty of 
seating space for the audience. 

The third floor will house the foods, 
chemistry foods, and chemistry research 
departments with a number of kitchen 
departments with a number of unit kit- 
chens. Here will be department offices 
grouped so that contact among depart- 
ments will be closer. Here also will be the 
household art laboratories, design rooms, 
a graduate study, and class rooms. The 
fourth floor will be similar to three being 
devoted chiefly to foods offices and class 
rooms. 

On the fifth or top floor will be found 
the child nutrition and house planning 
and furnishing departments. Connceting 
the two will be a large work room which 
will be used for practice in house furnish- 
ing. It can be divided into sections and 
each section furnished as a project in 
home making. The set-up will be avail- 
able to work upon at different times and 
not have to be set up temporari:y due to 
lack of space. 

It is expected that contracting bids will 
be let immediately, and work on the 
building begun as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible. This new building will be erected 
from a state appropriation of $985,000. 


If it is at all possible, let your child play 
in some water. It will free him from any 
future fear and provide him with many 
hours of fun. At first he’ll just love to 
splash and ‘‘slop’”—you’ll need a rubber 
mat or linoleum floor and a bathing suit; 
later he’ll want to make boats to sail, or to 
play with a duck. 





OMICRON NU MAKES PLANS 
FOR FARM AND HOME WEEK 


EMBERS of Omicron Nu, honorary 

home economics society, discussed 
plans for Farm and Home Week on Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 11. An alumnae 
luncheon will be served in room 100 on 
Wednesday of Farm and Home Week. 
Gladys Staebell is in charge of the lunch 
eon. Omicron Nu plans to give a demon- 
stration of candy-making in one of the 
laboratories during that week. Edith 
Macon is in charge of the demonstration 
and Katharine Blewer has charge of the 
selling of the candy at a booth on the first 
floor. 

The members of the society decided at 
this meeting to take the responsibility of 
keeping the Home Economies Club room 
attractive and in order. They hope to 
have new curtains in the near future and 
will rearrange the furniture in order to 
make the room a more comfortable and 
attractive place in which to spend a few 
minutes between classes. 

Members of Omicron Nu were hostesses 
at the tea in Willard Straight on Tuesday, 
December 9. , 





HELEN CROUCH LEAVES COLLEGE 
IS NOW RADIO NEWS WRITER 
Helen B. Crouch, who has been director 
of publicity for the College of Home Eco- 
nomics for the past three years, went to 
Washington, D. C., on December first to 
take a position as radio news writer for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. She is associated with the home 
bureau section of that department and 
now writes Aunt Sammy talks which have 
been a feature of the home bureau radio 
program for some time. Miss Crouch 
always co-operated with the Domecon 
editors of the CouNTRYMAN. 


OCCUPATIONAL BUREAU ISSUES 
SURVEY OF HOME ECONOMICS 


The Women’s Occupational Bureau of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, has a publication 
which should be of interest to all home 
economics students and workers. It is 
called Opportunities for Women trained in 
Home Economics, and is an uncolored ac- 
count of a survey in the home economics 
field in the very representative Twin Cities, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. The facts pre- 
sented were gleaned from interviews with 
one hundred and seventy-nine persons 
now holding home economics positions, 
and with the managements of fifty-one 
business extablishments in the Twin Cjties 
which offer actual or potential home eco- 
nomics positions. 

The study has been divided roughly 
into divisions corresponding to those in 
the home economics field, and covers 
teaching, dietetics, and business. It gives, 
in considerable detail, methods of selec- 
tion used by the employers, educational 
qualifications and experience required, 
average age at entrance, and previous 
education, training, and experience of 
present occupants of positions, and charac- 
teristic duties, working hours by the day 
and week, and desirable personality traits 
for each field. 
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HOUSEHOLD ARTS CLASS 
UNDERTAKES ROOM DECORATION 


HE girls in the household arts class 

taught by Professor Dora Erway have 
been conducting a very interesting and 
practical project in dormitory room deco- 
ration with special regard for color har- 
mony, convenience, and comfort. They 
first made an observation tour of Balch, 
Risley, and Sage noting the arrangement 
and color in the rooms of the three dormi- 
tories. As a definite project they selected 
a room in Sage. 

The one selected was a fairly large 
double room, one of the occupants being 
a girl in the class. The room as it was ar- 
ranged was rather monotonous. The beds 
were placed end to end under the windows 
thus giving the room the appearance of 
being long and narrow. The desks were 
placed one at either end of the room and 
away from the light of the windows. One 
dresser was across the corner to the right 
of the door leading in from the corridor; 
the other was to the left against a long 
closet which extends out into the room 
about two feet. No definite color scheme 
was in evidence and harmony was gener- 
ally lacking. 

Room Changed Decidedly 

Now this room has assumed a decidedly 
different appearance. One bed has been 
placed between the windows, and a desk 
has been placed at either end so that 
plenty of light is available for study. The 
other bed extends lengthwise along the 
wall from the corner to the right of the 
door. An easy chair is at the end of this 
bed, and a bridge lamp with a black shade 
lined with red lends a soft light for reading 
or studying. One dresser has been left as 
it was against the closet, while the book- 
case stands to the left of it on the other 
side of the closet door. The other dresser 
stands against the left wall approximately 
in the center. Another chair is at the 
the end of the closet near the door. The 
present arrangement is not only practical 
but cozy and artistic, and it gives a de- 
cided feeling of unity. 

A color scheme has also been worked 
out with little expense to the girls occupy- 
ing the room. The beds have covers of 
cretonne in subdued tones while the pil- 
lows are plain to avoid color clashes. The 
whole closet surface has been covered with 
Monk’s cloth, but cretonne was used for 
the door space. The break in the solid 
color by the insertion of cretonne at the 
door is an interesting feature and avoids 
giving the closet the appearance of great 
length. The book case has a curtain of 
‘eretonne which begins at the second shelf 
rather than at the top consequently the 
resulting space arrangement is very nice. 
The girls whose room has been redeco- 
rated say, “The orderly arrangement is 
more conducive to study than a haphazard 
arrangement. And not only that, more 
people come to call on us now.” 


Room Should Express Personality 

In undertaking this project the girls 
learned many things in regard to room 
furnishing. Professor Erway demon- 
strated to them that curtains with ruffles 
on top give windows a long, narrow ap- 
pearance, whereas plain, transparent cur- 
tains tend to shorten. To give this same 
effect curtains with a border rather than 
an all-over design should be used. Due 
to lighting north rooms require brighter 
colors to make them cheerful than do 
rooms situated on the south. Most im- 
portant of all is the fact that the color and 
furnishings must express the personality 
of the person occupying the room, else the 
room is not correct. This one thing was 
especially emphasized. It does not follow 
that a dull, rather lifeless person should 
have a room that is dull and gloomy, but 
rather that it be a bright and colorful one 
to provide an atmosphere that will counter- 
act the person’s quiet nature. 
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PHI KAPPA PHI 


Graduate Student 
Nancy Booker 


Seniors 
Gertrude Andrews 


Lyle Durham 
Ruth Horn 
Priscilla King 
Delight McAlpine 
Effie Wade 


DOMECON DOINGS PAGE 
AWARDED THIRD PLACE 


HE Countryman was awarded third 

prize for its Domecon Doings page at 
the recent convention of the Agricultural 
College Magazines Associated. This con- 
vention was held at the LaSalle Hotel in 
Chicago during the Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion. First prize for the Home Economics 
page was awarded to the Penn State 
Farmer, of Pennsylvania State College, 
and the Wisconsin Country Magazine of 
the University of Wisconsin was awarded 
second prize. 


CAMPUS CLUB HAS CHRISTMAS 
PARTY IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The Campus Club had a Christmas 
party on Wednesday afternoon, December 
12, in the assembly room of Home Econo- 
mics. This club is made up of professors’ 
and executives’ wives, and women mem- 
bers of the faculty. About 250 members 
were present at the party. 

Members of the club were presented to 
Mrs. Andrew D. White, wife of the first 
president of Cornell. Mrs. S. D. Kimball, 
president of the Club, and Mrs. Charles 
Cornell and Mrs. Ralph Hosmer, execu- 
tives, were also in the receiving line. 

The assembly room was decorated with 
hemlock, swamp holly, and red candles in 
great profusion. At five o’clock several 
members of the Club sang Christmas carols 
under the direction of Mrs. C. K. Burdick. 
Those members who poured are, Mrs. John 
Barr, Miss B. Blackmore, Mrs. L. M. 
Dennis, Miss Marie Fowler, Mrs. A. C. 
Phelps, Mrs. Nancy Roman, Mrs. D. Scott, 
and Mrs. E. R. B. Willis. Members of the 
Home Economics staff assisted. Mrs. 
Cornelius Betten was in charge of the tea. 


PROFESSOR “VAN” ATTENDS 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Director Martha Van Rensselaer has 
been spending the last month in Washing- 
ton, D. C. attending the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. She is the Assistant Director of the 
the President’s Planning Committee. Her 
article on the work being done at this Con- 
ference appears on another page. 


MAKE PUMPKIN CANDY 


Pumpkin candy; a delightful confection 
may be made of 1-inch squares of pared 
pumpkin. To a pound of these pieces, 
34 pound of sugar is added, and allowed to 
stand overnight. In the morning the syrup 
may be drained off and cooked until it 
coats the spoon, after which the pumpkin, 
one lemon, and a tablespoon of preserved 
ginger are added, and boiled until the 
pumpkin is clear. The pumpkin should be 
simmered until the syrup is absorbed and 
then lifted out and drained first on plates, 
then on a screen covered with cloth. When 
no longer sticky, it is rolled in granulated 
sugar and packed in glass jars. 





Save soap scraps, put them through a 
food chopper and use them for soap chips. 
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GIRLS IN MILLINERY 
DESIGN AND REMODEL 


EMBERS of clothing course 20, of 

the College of Home Economics, 

have worked out three problems this term. 

The first problem was working with felt 

cloth. The first step was to make a pat- 

tern. This was worked out in paper then 

of cambric. The cambric pattern was 

laid on the felt and the hat was then cut 
out and sewed together. 


The second hat was a make over problem. 
Hats, years old, were cleaned, reshaped 
and fitted into this year’s latest models. 
This problem offered greater opportunity 
tor creative ability and amazing results 
were obtained. In one hat the back be- 
came the front, and with the addition of 
a strip of grosgrain ribbon, frilled at the 
end, a clever hat was made. As fur is be- 
ing favored on hats this season, several 
hats were decorated with fur strips or bows. 

A fabric hat was the third problem. 
Velvet, tweed, and corduroy were used. 
Again a pattern was necessary because 
velvet could not be handled any more than 
was necessary. Two smart corduroy 
berets, one a green, the other a black and 
white combination with scarfs to match 
were featured in this group with red, black, 
and brown velvets and several tweed tur- 
bans which are new and popular this 
winter. 

After each group of hats was completed 
a criticism period was held at which each 
hat was worn with the ensemble it com- 
pleted. Each hat worked for its wearer in 
one or more ways. Several had vertical 
lines or high points which gave height, 
others narrowed wide faces or brought 
out the color of the eyes or hair. The 
achievements of this class can best be 
proved by watching the show case on the 
the third floor where some of the hats are 
displayed weekly. 


IDEAS GAIN THEIR FREEDOM 


“Just let your imagination and your 
mind carry your ideas to the skies,”’ was ° 
Professor Dora Erway’s advice when she 
told her clothing 15 class that they were 
going to make costume pajamas as their 
project to show a thought or an idea. 
The result is that there are all sorts of 
wild ideas put in these pajamas. Some 
represent inspiration, life ,spring, summer, 
and most anything that one can think. 
Colors of all values and hues are being 
juggled here and there to form ideas. 
The class thinks the best part of the pro- 
ject is yet to come. All these finished 
products are going to be celebrated in a 
pajama party at Professor Erway’s home. 


BABIES ARE PROGRESSING 


David and Freddie, the Domecon babies 
are growing like weeds. They sleep twenty- 
two hours out of the twenty-four and wake 
up promptly at six for a bottle of milk 
which is taken with great gusto. At seven 
o’clock they have their bath, and by seven 
thirty they are all ready for another nap 
until ten o’clock. Intermission from sleep 
just long enough to eat and back to bed 
they go, until two when they eat again, 
and then sleep until four. Orange juice 
and codliver oil take sway at four and 
aren’t met with a wry face as you might 
think, but with grins and gurgles. They 
are undressed at five o’clock and given an 
air bath, and allowed to kick and play. 
At five forty-five they eat supper and then 
go to sleep until ten when they are given 
another bottle and left in peace for the 
rest of the night. 


If window screens are brushed with oil 
before they are put away, rust will be pre- 
vented. 
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CORNELL FORESTRY CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL DANCE 


The Cornell Foresters’ annual dance 
was held in the Old Armory December 13, 
1930. 

The hall was decorated according to the 
best forestry traditions. The predomi- 
nating note was the green of the pines 
mellowed by the tint of colored lights. 
In one corner stood a fast disappearing 
symbol of civilization—a bar manned by 
three foresters who proved old hands at 
the trade. During the evening a wild and 
wooly man from the great open spaces 
roamed about the floor and caused great 
consternation among the guests by his 
display of a real “‘shootin’ iron’’. 


One of the features of the evening was 
the singing by a quartette composed of 
Russian students, two of whom, Michel 
Afanasier 733 and Anatole Safanov ’33, 
are foresters. 


The chaperones were Professor 
Mrs. Ralph S. Hosmer, Director and 
Mrs. Cornelius Betten, Professor and 
Mrs. Bristow Adams, O. W. Smith, and 
Professors A. B. Recknagel, F. I. Righter, 
and J. N. Spaeth. 

All arrangements were made by Lowell 
Besley ’31 who was assisted by W. R. 
Sileocks ’31. 


and 


KNOW YOUR FARM WOODLOT 

Professor Cope advises that the owners 
of farm woodlots should know the few 
dominant trees of their plots. In order to 
get the best results, and have a true crop 
tree it is necessary to cull out the weed 
trees that crowd out the desirable species. 
He lists the following trees as weed trees: 
beech, ironwood, blue beech, bird cherry, 
and sassafras. 

The owners must also remember that 
the desirable trees, such as hard maple, 
white ash, basswood, and red oak, may 
bring $30 to $60 a thousand if a market is 
available. 

Professor Cope is willing to visit farm 
woodlots and advise the owners about 
their management. He may be adderessd 
at the New York State College of Agri- 
culture. 


A recent bulletin entitled Heart Rot in 
Swedes and Turnips has been listed in the 
“Review of Applied Mycology”. All 
foresters to whom this applies are re- 
quested to report to the “‘Med Office” at 
once to determine the seriousness of this 
catastrophy. Immediate measures must 
be taken because we wish no deterioration 
within the department. We are out for 
the championship, remember. ‘Esto 
perpetua!”’ 
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FORESTRY SPORTS 


The Forestry basketball team came out 
victorious in its first combat of the season. 
The opponents were none other than the 
noble, but unfortunate Mechanical Engi- 
neers who gathered the short end of a 
26-11 score. 

Harold Schultz ’31 and Gordon Miscall 
34 made most of the points for the fores- 
ters and Carl Willsey ’34 was very effective 
in stopping the M. E. team from scoring. 

The Forestry team looked good in their 
first game but there is plenty of stiff com- 
petition ahead coming from the Ag and 
Vet teams. 


FORESTRY PROFESSORS 
ATTEND CONFERENCE 


Professors R. S. Hosmer, J. A. Cope, 
and A. B. Recknagel attended the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Empire State 
Forest Products Association at Water- 
town on October 9 and 10. The first day 
was largely given over to business and 
committee reports, but in the evening an 
informal banquet was held at the Black 
River Valley Club. The speakers were 
Dean Baker of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse University, 
Professor Calluvard of St. Laurence Uni- 
versity, Conservation Commissioner Mac- 
Donald, and M. Piche, Chief Forester of 
the Province of Quebec. 

John E. Keib led a field trip to the 
extensive plantations of the St. Regis 
Paper Company on October 10. 


Fernow Hall is blessed with three grad- 
uate students this year. They are Harold 
Wilm, M.F. from the University of Colo- 
rado, Harry Switzer, B.S. from Michigan 
State, and K. A. Hinckley, B.S. from the 
University of Maine. Harold Wilm is 
working with Professor Spaeth on the 
hows, whys and wherefors of forestry. 
Switzer thinks that he is best fitted for 
utilization, and Hinckley helps Professor 
Spring with silviculture. ; 


Professor 8. N. Spring has been elected 
president of the Ithaca Boy Scout Council. 
He will require campfire building, cooking, 
and first aid as prerequisites to all courses 
in silviculture. 


Professor J. N. Spaeth has sent out his 
news letter with a nice green cover design 
executed by Charles K. Graydon ’31, for- 
ester, artist, and polo player. 
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FORESTERS GATHER 
FOR THIRD MEETING 


The Forestry Club decided to award 
to all men who play in more than one 
game on any Forestry team in intramural 
competition at its third meeting of the 
year held on December 2, 1930. Jerry 
Welch ’31 was commissioned to order 
shingles for all members of the soccer team. 
Jerry also gave a very enlightening talk on 
forestry athletics and implored the big 
beech, birch, and maple men to come out 
for the basketball team. 


The finishing touches were added to the 
annual dance arrangements and Lowell 
Besley ’31 reported the prospects as de 
cidedly bright. 

Professor Ralph S. Hosmer was the 
agp 3 of the evening and his subject was 
the reforestation program of New York 
State. ‘The Chief’ explained the situa- 
tion, traced its inception and growth, and 
pointed out all its latest developments. 

The meeting adjourned at ten o’clock 
and the feast began. 


ROBIN HOOD HOLDS INITIATION 


Robin Hood held its first formal in- 
itiation, on Friday evening, December 12. 
Seven men were received into the frater- 
nity swelling the ranks to sixteen active 
members. Several candidates decided to 
wait until the spring ceremony. Spring 
elections will be held at the next meeting, 
and the initiation was held in order that 
the new men might be eligible for the 
minor offices. 

The initiates were: 

L. Stanley Green ’33, Paul M. Kihlmire 
’34, Richard B. Southwick ’34, Paul E. 
Edwards ’34, Leon W. Taylor ’34, Carlton 
Rymph ’34, and James G. MacAllister ’34. 


CATEPILLAR TRACTOR USED 
BY SENIORS IN ARNOT FOREST 


The Caterpillar Tractor Comenmm 
through the courtesy of J. H.. Howell, 
has loaned a Caterpillar ‘‘30” tractor to 
the department of forestry. The machine 
will arrive in April and is to be used on the 
Arnot forest. The seniors will have the 
opportunity .of becoming first class ‘‘cat 
skinners” and we pity the Arnot forest. 


Professor Samuel N. Spring was one of 
the speakers at a reforestation conference 
held at Mount Alto, Pennsylvania, by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters on October 23 and 24. His subject 
was “ Reforestation and Humanity”. 


“What became of that unpaid bill Dunn 
sent to us?” remarked the bank clerk to 
his wife. 

“Oh, that?” she asked. “I sent it back 
marked ‘insufficient. funds’.’’—Portland 
Express. 











